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MISS LILY BRAME’S WORD 


Young Cirl Cured of Chronic Headaches, Nervousness, Irritability 
and Indigestion, which were taking all Joy out of her life. 


Many a fair girl in the very morning of life is made miserable and unhappy by the ceaseless 
nagging of troubled nerves andaching head. Itis because Miss Lily Brame, of 191b, Uxbridge Rd., 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W., realises the intense 
suffering which these so-called trifling ailments 
are causing thousands of her sister women, that 
she has come forward to publicly acknowledge the 
benefit she received from Iron-Ox Tonic Tablets. 
„ know the value of Iron-Ox Tablets,” said Miss 
Brame. Lou see, I was subject to indigestion 
and chronic headaches. As a result my nerves 
were so run down that I became irritable with 
the least provocation. I had read about your 


Tablets and I decided to try them. I must tell 


: that after taking them for a comparatively 
avy u short time my indigestion entirely disappeared 
ö and my headaches went away too. I felt my 


nerves growing stronger day by day, and I was 


* 2 ; i, a : no longer the same irritable, ailing girl. I am 

; 1 S Yr Sf 2 & now perfectly well, and I must say that your 

; Iron-Ox Tablets are really the best medicine I 
have ever heard of.” 

Here is afrank and simple statement that 
every girl should read. If Miss Brame could 
speak to you and state in her own simple truthfal 
words the great good that she has derived from 
Iron-Ox Tablets all you nerve-worn, fretful girls . 
would see the path to health, and would quickly Miss Lity Brats. 
follow it. 

-] A Dainty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tonic Tablets for 1/-, If your Chemist has not yot them, 
they will be sent post free for 1/- by the Iron-Ox Remedy Co. Ltd., 20 Cockspur Strect, London, S. W. 
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A Popular Price Popular Packet. 


Sold Everywhere 


IN PACKETS of 10 and 20. 
Also in Patent Air-tight Tins of 50. 
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consequently no risk of fire in using it. It also will neither scratch Now 
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BRIGHT NEW CONTEST. 


Complete this week. tt. » 
Closes Wuesday next, January 2686. 


FIRST PRIZE, 810. 
FIVE PRIZES OF 81 EACH. 
80 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


. ˙ ee 

Tue task set competitors is to read carefully through this 

and discover all the printed words in which the centre 

o or more letters form another complete word. 

Example: Editor, strange, then. Of couree the word 

“example” would not be allowed as the word “am” is not 

in the centre, for there are two letters at one end and three 
letters at the other. 

As you find the words, put a line undcrreath the cent o 
letters. When you have finished, wiite the number of 
words in the space provided in the coupon below, together 
with your name and address. Then tear out the whole 
page, put it in an envelope, and send it to the Eprron, 

earson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W. G., writing 
the word “ Middle in the top left hand corner. Only tho:e 
words found in Nuttall's Standard Dictionary will be 
allowed. 

To the competitor from whom the Editor receives the 
page —— greatest number of admissible words a 
prize of £10 be awarded. Each of the next best five 
will receive a prize of 21, and each of the next best fifty 
Consolation Gifts. No competitor may receive more thon 
one prize. In the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded 
at the Editor’s discretion. 

mettre may conditions are final and conclusive, and 
com 


Mr. BailliesGrohman’s Terrible Experience. 
W. A. Bartize-Gronmax is a famous big-game) Mr. Baillie-Grohman curtly refused. He was going 


wens and rifle shot. As the former he holds the to Rathdrum and nowhere else. This refusal upect 
record for the best all-round hag eres made in the the plans of Sprowle and the mob, which had been to 
Rockies by a European, and he 5 — the freight train at a lonely spot a little way out 
of 1,100 head of mountain big-game, while as the latter hang Mr. BaillieGrohman on the nearest tree. 
ho won over seventy prizes on the Continent, It was pay-day in the town, and by “— the mob 
was half mad with forty rod whisker ndoubtedly 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman would have been lynched but for 
a young Englishman named F., who joined him in the 
Columbia. He is partially of Austrian descent, and | hut, where he waited for his assailants. 
is a Knight of the (Family) Order of Saxe-Coburg F. was very popular in the town, and the mob were 
(I. Class). ; afraid to attack the hut lest he should get injured. 


One or two half-hearted attempts were made, but 
Earty in the eighties Mr. Baillie-Grohman was in 


before long everyone was too intoxicated to be 
the Kootenay Country, British Columbia, which wild | dangerous, and morning found Mr. Baillie-Grohman 
district he had been almost the first white man to ex- alive. 

He boarded the Rathdrum train without opposition 
and was looking out of the window as the train cr 
the bridge, when he saw Sprowle jump on the foot- 
board of the car he was in. The rest is in Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman’s own words: 

“T had but a brief moment to consider what had 
best be done, when the next second Sprowle stood 
before my seat. None of the passengers were seated 
near me, and Sprowle’s burly frame screened the move- 
ment of his hands from them. 

“His eyes, no longer those of a sane being, were 
filled with such intense malevolence as haunts me to 
this day. My tongue almost clove to the roof of my 
mouth when replying a husky ‘yes’ to his peremptory 
query: Vou' re going to Rathdrum to swear out a 
warrant against me? 

Trying to be as calm as I could, I did not even WORD FINDING COMPETITION.—No. 2. 
rise from my seat, though keeping my eyes steadily 

fixed upon his. The next thing I knew was that the | | Number of words ...wie 
muszle of Sprowle’s wicked 45 Colt, a big Frontier 
six-shooter with which I had shot many a fool-hen 
(timber-grouse) and duck for the during the pre- 
ceding summer, was within four inches of my head. Ades ...... ..... .in 

% Lou won't do it, for this'll stop you right here, 
if you don’t step off the train with me at A ma, 
the next sto ping. place some few miles 8 

“To get off at Algoma, 8 wretched siding, where the 
station shed was the only building, and two rail- 
way officials the only inhabifants, would be madness, 
for it would have enabled Sprowle to do away with 
me on the quiet, the presence of witnesses be I 
knew full well, the only thing that deterred him 
doin, fed there 2 3 best pol 

nce was, therefore, my icy, and silent I 
kept, — I suppose my eyes may have conveyed to 
— — inkling of my determination to refuse his 

and. 

“ Hours instead of seconds seemed to go by; at least 
I felt the train slackening up. ‘You won't leave the 
train?’ he hissed, as we up to let a freight train 
pass. ‘Then by goodness, you’re a goner.’ 

“That moment the conductor’s heavy foot kicked 

the ve door of our end of the carriage open, 
and with lightning rapidity the deadly six-shooter dis- 
appeared under Sprowle’s coat, and the two men, who 
knew each other, entered into conversation, leaving 
me time to collect my senses. 
There was, however, no need for me to take any 
immediate steps, for when the train went on, it did 
so without Sprowle, and, indeed, it was the last time 
I set eyes on him.’ 

Tuis article has been read and corrected by 


certain mining pro they each thought they had 
first discovered, and Mr. Baillie-Grohman agreed to 
finance Sprowle in the law suit that arose about the 


disputed claims. 8 „ 

ie first Mr. BaillieGrohman and his partner were 
successful, but on appeal the case was given against 
them. Unfortunately „ before the final hearing camo 
on, — Baillie-Grohman had been obliged to go to 
Angland. 

prowle took his defeat very much to heart, and by 

dint of much brooding over it, came to believe that it 
was in some way due to his partner’s absence at the 
critical moment, and when Mr. Baillie-Grohman re- 
turned to Kootenay, he heard that Sprowle, now a 
monomaniac, if not indeed a maniac, had sworn to 
shoot both him and Hammil “on sight.” 

Naturally, Mr. Baillie-Grohman went about with 
his eyes skinned, but, nevertheless, he was almost 


tors may enter only on that understanding. 
“ae closing time is first post Tuesday morning, January 


The result will appear in the issue of Pearson's Weekly 
published on February 8rd. 


caught. 

* is the incident in his own words, as told in his 
book, “Fifteen Years of Sport and Life in Western 
America: 

I was riding at a trot towards Sandpoint along 3 
narrow trail at a t where it twisted through 
8 dense bit of forest, when suddenly I saw 

f-concealed behind a! big pine, with a rifle 
a 


Don’t cut ont the coupon. Tear out the whole page. 


ANOTHER COMPETITION WILL BE ANNOUNCED 


ceiving the Fa coy violently, — the NEXT WEEK. 


ENOUGH TO BREAK IT. 
Ma. Waurvert: Why did Mortimer break his en- 
1 with Miss Fosdick? 

. Ten : “She told him she knew she could 
make him happy, because she was going to conduct 
the household according to ‘Hints on How to Make 
Home Happy,’ as contained in the Lapis’ a Gents’ 
Home Jovurnat.” 


to pump a second cartridge into his rifle. The shot 
was fired at such close quarters thet my right beet, 
which I suppose I must have thrown up inst notively, 
bore powder marks. 

“Tt was a close shave, and the speed at which I sent 
good old ‘Boston’ over the intervening twenty miles 
to Sandpoint was, perhaps, not the kindest reward 

da horse had, just rendered me in 


H: “Do you believe in long en mente? 
She: “ Sure.” n 
He: And why, pray?“ 
She: “ Because a woman should allow her pros ive 
husband to pose as her ideal as long as possible.” 
— — ͤ—— 


and with the intention of proceeding to Rathdrum, 
the nearest place where he could swear a warrant 
against his would-be murderer. But the train had 
gone, and there was nothing for it but to wait until 
next ö 


Sprowle arrived soon after his quarry, and although 
ho made no attempt to attack him again, ho r 
round the “town’ inciting the gamblers and ot 
bad characters against the “darned Britisher.” 

Three half-tipsy gamblers, the “Committee of the 
Town,” called on Mr. Baillie-Grohman and ordered 
him to leave by the afternoon East-bound freight 


HER JUST ANGER. 

nn confronted him like an angry tigress. 

Never, she cried, “darken my doors again!“ 

He cowered before her glance. 

6“ After 

217 3 Lay a Mab resent ment. 

‘IT ha ou to be so particular t i 
salient te ihe 2 particular to finish all the 

In silence he propared to mix his paints anew. 
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A Twofold Exposure. 


By Walter Gascoigne. 


“How lovely! How pertectly romantic ! We never 
dreamt we had a genius in our very midst!” 

Thora Wemyss shot a quick little glance of a 
the “genius” aforesaid, Dionysius Smythe bowed low, in 
humble acknowledgment of the obvious compliment to his 

tio talents. Max Ormiston—the third member ot tho 
trio—mniffed scornfully, as though to question tho fact. 

“T am glad my r verses afford you pleasure, Miss 
Wemyss,” responded Rr. Dionysius Smythe. Vet it is not 
I who should receive the praise these stanzas evoke. I am 
but the medium by which the inexhaustible beauties of poctic 
art are made manifest to men.” 

He delivered this with an air of unctuous humility. Max 
Ormiston looked more scornful than ever. 

lte a mystery to me,” ho blurted out, how people can 
find the patience to read poetry, to say nothing of writing 
it! The world is too busy nowadays to waste much time. 
And when it comes to shutting ono’s self up in a stuffy room 
and reading a lot of twaddlc about birds and brooks and laugh- 
ing eyes and sunny skics—well, Id sooner put on my hat and 
go into the fresh air to enjoy the. things themselves !” 

Dionysius Smythe treated the critic with disdain. Thora 


preciation at 


pouted prettily in her cushion-lined hammock, 
„Jou don’t understand,” she decided rebukingly. “ And, 
after all, how shoul! you ? It is all business, bus busi- 


ness, in this cold, prosaic world of ours. There is no room for 
romance. And in one man is born of more ethereal stuff 
than his fellows, the world dubs him ‘ softy ’ and passes on its 


. 
1 t blushe:} under this courageous championship, not 
merely of kis art, but of himself also. He was a -faced 
young man, with light blue eyes and long, fair, silky hair. 
Altogether his app: avance was not exactly pre possessing. 

Max Ormiston, on the other hand, was a straight, well-set- 
up young fellow of seven-and-twenty, with frank, open face 
and honest, hazel cyes that were to look u 

The two were rivals for the hand of beautiful Thora Wemyss, 
and, until quite Grose Max Ormiston had had the running 
pretty much to himeelf. And then, ‘all of a sudden, the 
rnipld Dionysius had developed a talent for — 1 

It was . miraculous that Fate should thas have 

yed into his hand, for Thora Wemyss was the possessor 
of a highly romantic temperament. positively revelled 
in artistic ideals, and, whenever Dionysius presented her 
with a new sonnet or lyric, her enthusiasm knew no 


5. Yet he did live, and, some- 
himself into respectable society. 
ty on him, and the recent 


kn 

How he lived was a m 
how, contrived to ingrat 
- ‘Thora, in „ had taken 

discovery of his long-dormant t for poetry had not been 
without its effect. 

“1 trust you will excuse me, Miss Wemyss,” he said with 
polite deference. “I hope I may anticipate the pleasure 
at 5 — seeing you to-morrow afternoon? 

smiled up at him and held out her hand. 

I shall — you, Mr. Smythe,” she said sweetly. “I 
am always delighted to see . 
ius bowed low. „ turning to his rival, he re · 
peated the bow, but much more stifily. 

“T have the honour,” he said, to wish you a very good 


afternoon. 
The hagel-eyed young man curtly returned the parting 
salutation and turned 2 back on triumphant poet. 

“< Well,” he said, lifting his six feet of manhood 1 — the 
4 “ the fellow may be a but, it 50, his looks belie 
nim. However, he’s wiser (or craftier) than I, for the fruits 
af his us are manifest. I wish my own efforts were as 
‘ ul. Well, I must be off. I’ve got to ride into Hay- 
minster this afternoon. May I see you again soon, Miss 
Wine —— the question. 

Well, yes,” she replied at last. But don't call to-morrow. 
Come the day after.” 

Max flushed and bit hislip. That idiot of a poet was coming 
to-morrow, and he, Max Ormiston, must perforce stay 


es 

“Yd like to thrash the poetic little beast ! ho soliloquised 
in a spirit of Christian 2 Im certain he’s a wretched 
impostor. But the crafty coxcomb has all the running to 
himeelf now, and, when it oomes to poetry, what chance have 


{ to expose him ? 
Muttering savagely to himself, he saddled his horse and 
the ride to Ha The country through which 


was very be 


A most interesting series entitled “Survivore’ Tales of 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


his rescuer with his frantic struggles. But a stern command 
from Max caused him to desist, and a few moments later, the 
two were standing upon tho bank. 1 

The rescued man, who appeared to have been drinking. 
began to blubber his gratitudo. His preserver regarded him 
incontemptuoussilence. He knew the man by sight. Twice 
he had seen him talking with Didnysius Smythe, and had 
inwardly marvelled at the circumstance. 

rely this man was not the most ethercal study for a 

t’s imagination! Anyhow, here ho was, suddenly sobered 

yy the 9 ho liked least, other than as a dilutant, blubber- 
ing forth his thanks to his rescuer. 

7. Another half. minute, ho gasped, and I should have 

under! How can I thank you for saving my life, 

r. Ormiston ?” 5 

Max regarded the man in unmistolable surprise. 

“How the dickens did you discover my name?” he 
demanded s y. 

The man smiled bitterly. 

“Oh, I’ve heard about you,” he said. 
man he used the term with an air of uncon scorn— 
“for whom I do a little work on occasions. He mentioned 
you to me, and, upon one occasion, pointed you out to 
me.” 

“Ah! responded the now enlightened Max. Vr. 
Dionysius Smythe, eh?“ : 
The man’s ip curled. 2 

“If you like, he said deflantly. But he was just plain 
Smith when we were at school together in Somerset. He's 
rising in the world now, which may probably account for the 
more aristocratic substitution of Smythe.” 

“Yes,” said Max, laughing heartily at this disclosure, 
* ho’s a poet now and dabbles in odes and sonnets and lyrics 
for the furtherance of his own ambitions and the discom- 
. of other people. But what sort of work can he give 
you ” 

The man 2 8 — he 

* Perha u'd give a good 0 out,“ he suggested. 

Max Booked lv coolly up and down, and the men shifted 
uneasily under tho scrutiny. 

“Well, you're a cool hand!” remarkcd Max at length. 
„I save your miserable carcase from the river, and you eeek 
to drive a ain with me while the water is still dripping 
from your clo ” 

He man humbled himself at once. 


There's a gentle- 


“I 1 72 that, he replied nervously. ‘Well, Pm sick 
of his bullying, so I'll let you into a little secret in which you, 
too, if I mistake not, are concerned.” 


d 
learnt, and the hazel eyes of Max iston began to brighten 
with anticipated triumph. 

„Wait a bit, he said, when the man had finished. Let 
me think. I believe I can see a way out of this that will be 
vastly entertaining.” 

For five minutes he pondered on the situation, and then 
8 on his horse. 

“ Meet me at nine o'clock to-night just inside the gate at 
Matherson’s Wood,” he said. “If you do what I bid you, 
you ve earned for many a long day.” 
All right, sir. I'll be there.” .° 

At the appointed hour Max entered the gate of Matherson’s 
Wood. His companion was there ly, and, seeing bia 
rescuer, came from the deep shadow of the tall trees. . Max 
handed him a clean foolscap sheet of a peculiar shade and 


texture. . 

% Now, attend to me,” he said curtly. Tou are to seo 
this poetical patron of yours to-morrow morning. When 
you give him what he has ordered, you must also him 
healed of * You Br por im 4 — him ~ fact 

is particu’ paper one now ado; 
in the circle of W 
one with the ri surface. peed chyna 
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her hand, but it was clear from the outect that she regarded 


the interruption with an but favour. 
The poet eyed him a trifle suspiciously as he uttered his 
drawl of a i But Max Ormiston him by. 


greeting. passed 

Thora noticed the apparent rudeness and flushed angrily. 
But, ere she could remonstrate, Max stooped suddenly over 
her and snatched at a sheet of foolscap lying in her lap. 

“Miss Wemyss,” he began abruptly, “ what I have te say 
concerns this document. Now, don’t flare up. I can 
ex all in a very few minutes, and you will be grateful 
to me for having done so.” . 

He ran his 1 over the contents of the foolscap sheet 
and smiled grim y to himself. 

First he said resolutely, I am going to read 
what is here set down.” 

He paused a moment, and then began to road: 


“ Somewhere there roaiteth in this world of ours 

For one lone soul, another lonely soul, 

Each chasing cach through all the weary hours, 
And meeting strangely at one suddcn geal. 

Then blend they, like green leaves with golden flowers, 
Into one beautiful and perfect whole ; 

And life's long night is ended, and the way 

Lies open onward to eternal day.” 


He paused for a moment, and then proceeded to another 
stanza :— 


And leads the of the saints in light ; 
But ever and anon those chambers bright 
Detain him not, for down to these low lands 
He flies, and fende his Musical commands, 
And teaches men some fresh Divine delight” _ 

He dexterously held the paper so that Thora might cee it, 
without allowing her the 8 of recapturing it. 
The girl’s cheeks were hot with angry indignation now, and, 
in another minute, she would probably have sprung to her 
feet. But Max reversed the sheet with a twist . 

“Look!” he commanded. ‘There appears to be nothing 
on this side. But a little hoat will ex what is now 
n ie pepe Rotors fire. Then he 
examined it attentively. ere is still another verse,” he 
said triumphantly. “ me read it to you.” 

Holding the paper to the light, he read it through. 

** A coxcomb, with — guile, 
In coyly veiled allusions, 
ae ya fo win a lady's smile 
il lyrical effusions ; 

* finding he could not indite 

éweet extravaganza, 
He purchased several to recite 

At eighteenpence a stanza |” 


He 5 
* ee wer tht eres aye whose pale face 


he with mock cow „ “you 
may desire to explain this latter stanza to Miss Wemyss. 
Otherwise the duty must be mine. 
The poet rose unsteadily from his easy-chair. 


“Tam not here to be insulted,” he said nervously. 


40 I 


I—I think I'll bid good afternoon, Miss Wemyss." 
He made a flank movement towards the door. But Max 


Ormiston was betore him. 
No, you don’t,” he said 


emph: Hy. “ You've 
to stay and see this little comedy out. SE Seb) 
Now we'll have the other. But this time 


one e a 
: won't be of invisible ink, but of yourself, my long-haired 
stopped. Thora was on her feet, her eyes blazing 
with anger. 

Mr. Ormiston,” she said, with a stamp of her pretty foot, 
“T insist on hearin a tion of thie out- 
scene. ve t or unsatistactory, 
T will never speak to you again * ae 
i‘ oe responded promptly. “That's easily 

done. riding to Hayminster 
luck to drag a drowning man fro! tarned 
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There was no answer. He sli his 


al 


Ir 
lit 


he had rescued from the river received the sum of 
for his share in the plot. 
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“WovuLp you be 
enough to send me 
hectograms of tea, three litres of vinegar, and six 
kilograms of sugar.” 

Much in this strain will our housewives give their 
orders a couple of years hence to their tradesmen— 
that is, of course, f the Bill to change our present 
erstem of weights and measures to the metric system 
is finally adopted by the Government. 

Whether it should be chan or not is a matter 
which at the 2 moment is being keenly debated. 
Each system ite partisans, who claim that one has 
more advan than the other, but it would seem 
that in scientific and commercial circles the metric 
erstem is viewed with the greatest favour. 

There are really only two systems in use in all 
parts of the world to-day—the British, in which the 
various weights and measures are divided into parts 
by two or multiples of two ; and the French, in which 
ler are divided by ten. 

very country uses either of these systems more or 
less modified to suit its own requirements. 

METRIC SYSTEM USED BY 43 GOVERNMENTS. 
Governments using the metric system at 
time are no fewer than forty-three, with 
445 millions. 
the only country that entirely 

the need for a universal system 

country for the past hundred 
years, its su have only recently secured the 
assistance Government. 

That a universal system is needed is plainly 
obvious. No country has so many commercial trans- 
actions with foreign nations as ours. No clerks 
other than ours have to j with so many varia- 
tions of measures and capacities. 

To show the number of variations all the world 
over a zealous compiler in 1850 published a dictionary. 
In it he recorded no fewer than 5,227. Of the pint 
there were twenty-nine different kinds, of the mile 
fifty-three, of the inch sixty, of the foot one hundred 
and. thirty-five, and of the pound two hundred and 
thirty-five. 

It is this variation which is the chief drawback to 
the we use to-day. We have in troy and 
avoirdupois weights two kinds of pounds and ounces. 
A stone of meat or fish is Elb. less than a stone of 
anything else. 

OUR ANTIQUATED MEASURES. 

There are quarters in avoirdupois weights and 
cloth and corn measures. ween a barn gallon of 
milk in Buckin ire—to mention only one varia- 
tion—and a similar measure in London there is a 
difference of a pint. 

Another objection is that our system of weights and 
measures has no scientific basis. The inch we use 
to-day was 2 for by a statute of Edward II., 
passed in „ and was the length of three barley- 
corns, “ round and an: laid end on end.“ 

The yard has a still more unscientific origin. It 
was taken in 1101 from the length of the arm of 
King Henry I. from the mouth to the finger-tips. 

Even up till 1824 the official standard for a yard 
F of the 
0 made in King Henry I. s time. 
he metric on the 


r hand, has few of 
these disadvantages 


Of those 
the present 
a population of over 

reat Britain is 
ignores it. But 
has been urged in 


. For the various weights and 
measures it has a fixed standard which is neither con- 
fusing nor based on unscientific principles. 

As ts mame denotes, the metre (80°87 inches) is the 
unit of length and the foundation of the whole 
system. Theoretically, it is one ten-millionth part 
of the distance from the Equator to the Pole. 

MEANS MERELY MOVING A 


POINT. 
The litre o* pints) is the unit of capacity, and 
the (1648 grains troy) that of weight, which 


completes all the ts and measures the French 
schoolboy need trouble to learn. 

_ Where the measurements are too great to use the 
single unit, multi; of the unit are used, indicated 
by the prefixes hecto, kilo, and myria. These 

the multiplication’ by 10, 100, 1,000, and 


8 
10000 ively. 

Thus 9 equal to ten metres, hectometre 
is equal to ten dekametres or one hundred metres, 


and 80 on. It is the same with litres and grams. 

Where the quantities are so small that the unit 
cannot be conveniently used, decimal parts are taken, 
indicated by the prefixes deci, centi, and milli. These 
signify tho woh by ten, one hundred, and one 
thousand, respectively. Thus decimetre is one-tenth 
of a metre, centimetre is one-tenth of a decimetre or 
one-hundredth of à metre, and so on. 

Now to prove the advantages of the metric system 


over our present system. 
If you were to ask any British schoolboy how many 


A most interesting article on “How 


All About the Metric 
System, Which May Soon 


Weights and Measures. 


And our Measurement Standard Will 
be a Metre. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


penne there were in 3 tons, 
cwts, 5 qra. 6 Ibs. he 
would quite naturally re. 
quire pencil and paper, and 
some moments in order to 


Supersede Our 


We shall Weigh Our Food Pork , it, out 5 | but similar 
by Grams, question, 


standard with which he is 
familiar, such as how many 


amas N 7 in nine 
ilograms, ms, 
and six ams, 885 wo not 


seven dckagrams, 
He would promptly reply 9,876 


hesitate a second. 
grams. 

Ask him again how many kilolitres, hectolitres, 
and the rest of them, there were in 128, 456 780 centi- 
litres, he would say at once one kilolitre, two hecto- 
litres, three dekalitres, four litres, five decilitres, and 
6˙780 centilitres. 

This he would do by mentally moving the decimal 
point a couple of places, thus making them litres, and 
then dividing the rest of the figures by ten and ite 
multiples. 

Such a simple system would be a great boon to 
engineers, manufacturers, merchants, scientists, and 
others who have to juggle with fearful-looking rows 
of figures, or to split them up with microscopical pre- 
cision. i 

A BOON TO EVERYONE. 

Mental arithmetic would lose its terrors. In the 
saving of time employers would benefit annually by 
thousands of pounds, besides being assured of greater 
accuracy. . 

The objections to the metrie system are prineipelly 
on account of the expense involved in the change from 
our present system, the ponders ie of all techni- 
cal literature, the imaginary difficulty of establishing 
legal titles with new land measures, and the dislike 
of the man in the street for such hi unding 
names as myriagrams and hectrolitres. But the ex- 
pense to engineers and manufacturers and the public 
of changing to the metric system would really be ve 
little, almost imperceptible, and in a few weeks woul 
be more than compensated by the saving which would 
be Te by the sim * the metrie system. 

‘O° the latter whack it is suggested to 
alter the words to British equivalents, but surely that 
would destroy any advantages as regards inter- 
national trade that the French system possesses. 

There is much to be said for and nothing valid 
against the introduction of the metric system: and 
taking into consideration our lack of a scientific basis 
and of a single system of weights and measures that 
will meet all . it must be admitted that the 
metric system the greater advantage. 


[Lord Neloin, the eminent scientist, has been kind enough 
to read and revise the above article, and has 
expressed his entire approval of its contenis. 


— to 
PLAYING HER CARDS. 
Tour: “May I stay up a little longer f. 
Ethel: “What do you want to stay up for?” 
Tommy: “I want to see you and Mr. Green play- 
ing cards.“ 
r. Green: “ But we are not going to play cards.“ 
Tommy: “Oh, yes, you are, for I heard mamma 
saying to Ethel that everything depended on the way 
in which she played her cards to-night.” 
— — — — 


Hanpor (to doctor): “Really, doctor, you are most 
inconsistent. You tell me I mustn’t worry, and here 
you have sent me a bill nearly as long as your arm.” 


— 4 
„ DanLANo, exclaimed the happy husband, after 
the minister had pronounced the fatal words, “I am 
not worthy of you.“ 

Of course you are not, ' she replied ; “ but after a 
girl has celebrated her twenty-fift birthday for five 
r years, she can’t afford to be too parti- 
cular. 


=~ 


Pearson’s 6d. Music. 


Theatres are F. 
in thie weeks SMITH’S WEERLT. 
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FORTUNES SPENT IN POULTICES. 


9 


Some Little Known Facts About London's Hospitals. 


— 


Faw people have any idea of the cost of “running” 
a modern lass hospital. 5 

At the London, in Whitechapel, for instance, there 
was expended in 1903 for dressings and bandagrs 
alone no less a sum that £8,651; while the bill for 
a chemicals, and disinfectants came to a total ci 


During the same ome £21,559 worth of provisions 
were consumed in this institution, the meat bill alone 
totalling up to £5,408, and that for milk to the large 


sum of £4,098. 

The year’s weaning bill was £3,855, and this, 
although the hospita its own splendidly- 
equipped private laundry, with a capacity of 45,000 
pieces a week. 

In order to heat and light the miles of corridors, 
wards, and other apartments, a sum of £7,873 had to 
be disbursed. 

For merely scrubbing the floors, stairs, and so on, 
over £800 has to be found every twelve months; and 
this is exclusive of the annual “Spring cleaning,“ 
which costs about £1,000 additional. 

The hospital authorities have even to pay for tho 
air their patients breathe—to the tune of £200 odd 

r annum. In other words the atmosphere of East 

ndon, being none of the best, has to be purified ere 
being admitted to the wards, and this is the cost of 
r the necessary apparatus and the ventilating 

ans. 

Salaries and wages run away with £28,000. Out of 
this no fewer than 533 trained resident nurses have 


paid. 
together the 8 of the whole huge establish- 
ment cost in 1903 oli tly over £100,000, and this 
quite independently o 1,000 odd which was ex- 
pended in improving and extending the hospital, under 
the provisions of the King’s Hospital Fund. 

In other words the ordi expense of carrying on 
the London averages about £2,000 a week. 

For this large sum, however, there were relieved 
in 1908 no fewer than 196,025 sufferers, 18,120 of 
whom had to be admitted to the wards as in- 
The number of children under twelve 

treated was 3,587, or 1,000 in excess of 
os bong at the largest of the children’s hospitals in 
ndon 


As it is with the London, so is it with all other 
hospitals. Notwithstanding the most rigid economy 
— will mount up. 

t is true that eminent medical specialists, whose 
fees to wealthy patients run into hundreds of pounds, 

ive their well-nigh invaluable services free to the 
poor sufferers who flock to these institutions in their 
tens of thousands. 

But advice, and the skilful use of the knife on 
occasion, is not all that is necessary. There are drugs 
that must be kept in stock in every well-regulated 
hospital that cost actually so much as £50 and £60 an 
ounce. 

The outcast from the streets, when it comes to the 

uestion of life or death, is pampered like a prince. 
ampagne of the best brands, port wine such as the 
avera useholder cannot purc even if he would 
brandy of the finest—all these are his (or hers), and 
much else besides. 
This “case” is treated with compressed oxygen 


patients.” 
years of age 


gas, worth more than its weight in gold. at, 
where death from weakness brought on etarva- 
tion is feared, is coaxed back from the borderland 


with doncentrated soups, and later with game that, 
pene, our King himself has shot. 

Ordinary d and other remedies have to be laid in 
by the hund 1 and their total cost is enor- 
mous, Last year, for instance, one single Metropoli- 
tan hospital, and that not of the first rank, up 
ten tons of linseed-meal for making 3 the 
payment on that account alone being £125. 

hospitals, too, are spending large sums in 
bacteriological research. Thus, in the Middlesex 
Hospital and in the Brompton Cancer Hospital 1e- 
spectively thousands of pounds are being expended in 
seeking to solve the mystery of cancer, the least under- 
stood atid most deadly of all modern plagues. 

Of accidents alone there sre treated yearly in the 
20008. Pus bandages sted, if fastened together 

. n asten 
end to end, 8 round the earth at the 
uator ; month more than ten tons cf 
timber are split up into splints. 

To grow sufficient linseed for poultices a farm of 
160 acres would have to be kept constantly under culti- 
vation ; and at least 2,000 acres of pasture land would 
be required to feed the annual supply of cattle and 
22 for the patients’ meals. 

Fin the quantity of liquid disinfectant of 
various kinds used yearly would suffice te fill all the 
reservoirs of all the London water companies; or, it 
it were run into one big lake, having not too extensive 
an area, a modern battleship could float therein com- 
fortably and safely. 


Do Speakers Scatter Microbes ? 
Not only public speakers, but singers 


as well, dis- 
abroad showers of micro-organisms, one at least 
of which has been identified. t experiments in 
a public hall have demonstrated how freely this 
microbe is scattered from the lips of public speakers. 
Dishes charged with sterilised matter were set about 
the hall before the speeches began, and were removed 
after had concluded. A series of tests afterwards 
showed that the microbe revealed its presence in the 
Jishes immediately after each speech, up to a distance 
of forty feet from the speaker. 
Who was Captain Swing? 

During the period of 1830 to 1838 the irritation of 
agricultural labourers against their employers was at 
its height, and it was a common thing for landlords 
and farmers to receive 8 letters from the 
malcontents, followed sometimes by the deliberate 

of stacks and farm buildings. 
was the name commonly assumed by the 
and those whom they 


ges 
pressure of the game laws at that time still further 
roused the temper of “Captain Swing,” and the 
terrified employers of labour often yielded to this law- 
‘ess pressure. 


When were Tramways Started ? 

Tramways, as their name implies, were originally 
made of pieces of wood laid in line as a track for 
wheels, and had been used from very early times in 
collieries and quarries. 

The earliest recorded use of iron was when a “ plate- 
way was laid at Whitehaven. We read also of cast- 
iron rails laid in Coalbrookdale in 1767, and of the 
combination of an iron tramway with wooden P 
in a colliery near Sheffield owned by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, which was promptly torn up by the labourers, 
who feared a reduction of wages, when the designer, 
John Carr, had to flee for his life. 

This tramway, which some have falsely derived, not 
from “tram,” a wooden beam or bar, but from one 
Benjamin Outram, had flanges on its outer edge, and 
it was not until 1789 that t. flange was wisely trans- 
ferred to the tyre of the wheel, as we have it now. 


Yow hae Parliament Dealt with Horses ? 
It was ordered in the reign of nye 9 
1585, that no one should keep a stallion of than 
fourteen hands, and this is supposed to have led to 
the disappearance of a smaller and most useful horse, 
peculiar to Cornwall. 

By a later Act every Archbishop and Duke was com- 
pelled to have seven trotting horses for the saddle, 
each fourteen hands high at three years. Regula- 
tions were also made for the King’s subjects of lower 
degree, down to a “spiritual person whose benefice 
was £100 per annum, and a layman whose wife should 
wear any. French hood or bonnet of velvet.’’ 

These were to have a trotting horse for the saddle, 
unt in the reign of Elisabeth an exception was made 
in favour of Cambridgeshire and other counties, which, 
„on account of their rottennesse, infirmnesse, mois- 


ture, and waterishnesse, were not able to horses 
of euch a size.” 
Why was Old Westminster Palace called 


Whitehall ? 

Old Westminster Palace was the London residence 
of the Archbishops of York, and was known as York 
House, or York Place, down to the reign of 
Henry On the downfall of Cardinal 2 
1529, York House was delivered and confirmed by 
hed to the King, who changed its name to White- 

all. : 

There were already several Whitehalls in the 
country, and the choice of the name in this instance 
may Bese. been due to new buildings of white stone 
added by Henry VIII., which contrasted with the red 


brick in general use. Another conjecture is that the 
King wished to emphasise the depth of the Cardinal's 
fall, by erasing the very name of the palace so clearly 
associated wit „ Ag power and ition. 
This a rs ve been Sha! are’ f. 
Henry vat. we read: ann 
Sir, ust call f 
Pot, cinco the Cardinal fell, thet tler n N 
"Tis now the King’s, and called Whitehall. 


Whe Brought an Action against Caterpillara ? 

In the year 1545 the owners of the vi of St. 
Julian, Savoy, France, solemnly took action in the 
law courts against a host of hungry caterpillars, which 
had played havoc with their vines. This grave matter 
was referred to arbitration, and came in due course 
before the bishop, as ecclesiastical judge. 

Bwo lawyers were retained in the interest of the 
insect ravagers, letters admonishing them to discon- 
tinue their mischief were issued, and a commission 
sat to estimate the damage done. The judge held that 


Price one shilling—*A Thousand Curious Things Worth 
of replies that — 


| lock-up was merely a small 


20 vi 
NS Ering r 
u 


e goourge. 
At the end of a year 
from the first ge, it 
was held that the farmers must submit to the in- 
fliction, and pay all coste. After an interval of forty- 
two years, another army of caterpillars invaded 
2 another — was eee I legal wah = 
ci they were only exercising r 
while the owners were advised to rovide à piece of 
land where they might range at will. 
How can a 3 ee ee ‘ N 

Wet both sides of the paper @ weak solution 
of glue, and stick a piece bog calico on each side, taking 
care to keep the paper flat. Cut the calico a little 
larger 1 the paper, so as to leave a double margin 

round. 

When the glue, which should be of good quality, is 
quite dry, place it all on a flat surface, and fix by 
tacks, or otherwise, the under piece of calico. Now 
turn back the upper picce, and pull gently, until it 
comes away, bringing with it one of the paper, 
which will split in two. The paper and calico can be 
separated by soaking in lukewarm water. 

Where hase Prison Life been Easy ? 

In the early days of Dunedin, New Zealand, the 

hut, and the indulgent 

allowed his prisoners to run messages for him in 
the village, and to go out by day, but cautioned them 
to return before dark, or they would be locked out. 
As no one else would take them in, this was a serious 
matter. ‘ 

Almost as easy going was the gaol system at Read- 
ing in the earlier Half of the ag century, where re- 
form by education was attempted. No work was en- 
forced, but prisoners were required to learn by heart 
long —— from Scripture, and when tired of read- 
ing they were allowed, if they liked, to pick a little 
What was the “ Burning of the Vanities" 7 

Savanarola once marked his strong condemnation 
of luxury by oollecting a large number of articles, 
which he regarded ag vanities, during the carnival, to 
be burnt in the Piazza della Signoria, Florence, on 
Shrove Tuesday, 1497. 

In this “burning of the vanities’? were included 
fancy costumes, carnival masks, false hair, and rouge 
pots, cards and dice boxes, books and pictures, to- 

with casts and valuable sculptures of ques- 
able.chasacter.. Built up into a pyramid of seven 
e the seven T sins—the pile was 
—_. by 1 faggots pies n the gente while 
n 8 ing round sa: ns ore the as- 
sembled ane” ae rer 
Can we be Stuffed Alive ? 


Surgery has made 9 to add to the bodies of 


human bei by i matter which takes the 
＋ of flesh tissue. Professor Gersuny, of Vienna, 
applied this to the restoration of parts removed 


by operation. 

The stuffing material consists of a mixture of paraffin 
and vaseline injected underneath the spot to be 
filled at a gs aor slightly above the normal heat 

is mixture remains where it is 
found there. Thus a man who had 
is jaw removed, the hole filled 
N 
ormation te, had a r muncia 
bestowed upon kim by the process. * * 
* wee the Pulpit Buffoon ? 
r William ale applied the name “ Pul 

—— 5 = Hugh — 598-1660), the 8 

an ole an, w it uliarities made 
him a notable f re during te ole War, when he 
held the post of Chaplain to the Parliamenta: Army 

Peters was a born jester, and the pulpit 
to his broad humour and pungent witticisms—not 
always in the best taste, as for example, when turnin 
the hour-glass while preaching a long sermon, he said, 
“Now, my friends, us have an glass.” His 
pulpit appeals were very effective in winning recruits 

arliamentary Army, and when a town was to 
be taken by assault, the storming parties were first 
ee ag to the task by a rousing sermon from their 
chaplain. 


Did a Chin Junk 
om 1 unk ever come to the 
Ke-ying, a Chinese junk, arri Thames 
from Canton on March Ik, tee ee havin 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, visited some Uni 
States ports, and crossed the Atlantic. This curious 
craft was commanded by a Captain Kellett, and was 


mannod by a crew of sixty, of wh i 
wero English, and the — 4 Chinese. pet Sees 


On account of the recent opening of several treaty | 


ports, and the acquisition of Hong K 

about that period considerable popular interest in 
things Chinese, and the vessel was exhibited for 
2255 | ct = W —_ 1 — — where it was 

y n Victoria, the Pri 

the Duke of Wellington. It was aft ou 
round the coast for exhibition 
being broken up in the Mersey. 


afterwards taken 
purposes, eventually 


t have a 


| times in the year with 


no bar | 


”"—a volume of 488 
on thie page, 
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SOVEREIGNS WHO OWE BIG DEBTS. 


And Countries that Yearly Present Accounts. 


Ever the 8 f this country receives 
from ay Lalian 3 named Alfrussi a bill 
for the payment of a debt of several millions. 

The bill is handed 


the moneylender was driven out of Italy, and was never 
heard d 5 


of. 

In the earl of the reign of George IV., an 
Italian firm oft ers named Alfruzzi wrote to the 
Sovereign of this country, claiming to be entitled to 
receive payment of the debt in ees together 
with — on the amount lent, bringing the claim 

to sev: . . 
“Pre claim is, of course, a ly formal one, but it 
is, nevertheless, made regularly every year.” : 

‘When the Peninsular war was brought to a con- 
clusion a settlement was made allotting the burden of 
the huge debt incurred by the prolonged war in different 
amounts to each European nation. : 

We, of course, bore the chief w of the debt, and 
pe Be met our liabilities, but Spain me a very heavy 

ter. — 8 ‘ 

It was arranged that should pay £20,000,000 
to Austria in annual ents of £5,000,000. Alas! 
but one instalment was ever paid, and this the. b 
Government borrowed from a Greek financier, ha,, in 
hie turn, sold the debt to his own Government. 


Eve the 8 Sove a reminder 
from „ Greek 9 of th Abt, bet the re- 
minder has long since come to be regarded as 2 


purely formal one by the recipients of it, and it is 
never even a 3 
„We send out two claims ourselves every year of 2 


character. : i 
One is dispatched to the Turkish Government, claim- 
ing £2,000,000, and another to the Prince of Monte- 
an for about half that amount. . 

‘he former claim is a little balance we have against 
Turkey since the Crimean war, but it was arranged 
long since that the claim should never be enforced. 

debt due by the Prince of 5 is, how- 
ever, a more serious affair. It consists a sum of 
money lent by this country to the Prince at a time 
when his insolvency. was on the verge of baat. place. 
For reasons of State, we have never enforced the re- 
re of the loan, but we may do so in the future. 
aged King of Denmark is troubled two or three 


dunning letters for very large 
sums of money. ~ 


One of these letters comes larly twice a r 
„„ Arm at badlnea, aha & ** 


in spite of fact, the claim for £50,000 is sent twico 
@ year to the Danish Sovereign, who, of course, takes 
no notice of it. 

Another bill received every year by the same monarch 


comes from the French Government. 6 is, how- 
ever, only for the insignificant sum of £250, ; 

Some years a D Government steamcr 
named the H 


for — which were duly Leng the 
* E a 
from the claim in connection with legal. —.— 
year the ish Sovereign receives a 


is not expected to receive serious attention. 


Acciden 
OCEAN tae aa 
Funds ats: pecemter, 1903) 81,387,985, 


The On Corporation issues the 


Leader! Policy 


against Accident and Dieonse, and it will be found te fully 
Proepectus. 


Justify ite title. Send for 
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: modating trader. THEIR GREATEST TREASURES. 
Sometimes Bring About Take ee - — 
Brought Ruin his Downfall. saying the foreigner = ably | ‘The Best-Liked Things in Big People’s Houses. 


Hew a Burglar Suffered through Lifting 


his Hat to a Lady. The proverb refers to 

one of the most tengie In the smoky City of Bradford, are still a few oascs 
And how Politeness Caused the Tay Bridge in  Muscovite | left which reveal ves to the eye of the diligeut 
— : observer. At Oak Vale, his house in not the least charming 
pa . In the early Bpring 336 2 . 
— on ventures, or shooting-box 4 

A snort while back a burglary took place at à house f Cheraski led an armed 3 aoe 2 oo on the Yorkshire moors. 
in „amongst the articles stolen being u nearly | infantry and 2,000 cavalry, into the then — Boake ie plenty you may seo in Mr. Hyne's study, 1 ad 
— : . books writing. These creator 0 
om a interior of South-Central Asia immortal Captain Kettle seems to hide away in f book 


Two days later the mistress of the house in question | His ostensibl > commerc 
cook hopping, omic wm nr f e the neat ie en of d | sae ne , .der a. rn 
slightly a „ real one, to see if it were ible to invade . 

IB tne erect dt | India from the north. = "ae | siatzaraleisefidens from the beads of red dae, ro doce, end 


side of the Catching her eye, he raised 
po The Prince, with whom were many officers of the | reindeer, which adorn his dining-room 
ry that’s my husband’s hat,” exclaimed the | Imperial guard, a brilliant com cay, 8 his are grouped an Arab ate — Kant W mae 
in „ and forthwith gave the wearer into] men across the arid steppes with difficulty, and on | hi harpoon. 
the custody of a passing constable. August 15th halted some eighty miles from he city of . Hyne, however, seems to set more store on a model of 
Her surmise proved to be correct, and she is now | Khiva. a wind-motor of his own invention. It is not 
sown teres throughout the neighbourhood as “ Mrs. Sher- 3 ignoring his professions, of friendship, a Mac — ! 8 
oc! n force; wero ly by the went “ * "Asa 
Nevertheless, it seems pretty evident that it was the | better armed i i matter of fact, since those he has indulged hi 
N FFF and better disciplined soldiers of the echanzenl bent by turning 3 and 
acd 


captor, which formed the immediate cause of his di- Their Khan, thereupon, resorted t , some four or five other registered patents—models 
— visited the Russian pi sey tx shah. 8 323 Poon plans of which he shows you with evident pleasure. 
E CFC 
There is a n erty in ce and his principa ATHER' ° 
to-day, who might be far otherwise bet for an ill-timed | Officers, to visit his capital as his guests. — 5 — was thes ft of Wilen Tere 8 
act of courtesy on the part of him who was once her HOW A PROVERB ORIGINATED. the 1 Kunst i 
Dread - winner. 8 Two days later, at a grand entertainment, the Khan | return til 
It was the afternoon of Tuesday, September 8rd, toasted his “ friends the Russians,” and vowed eternal | he discovered that it had at 
1878, and the pier at Sheerness was crowded with | friendship. He also took the opportunity of request- This was the precise of Mr. Terriss’ death. Mr. 
boisterous excursionists. Through them threaded the | ing Prince Bekovitch to divide his army into small Monckton merely states the facts as he found them. 
man in question with his wife, very scon to be hus- detachmen te for entertainment in the surrounding Evidences by the way are not wanting in the apartment 
villages, regretting the inability of his capital to enter- gt Ar, Monckton’s connection with the Freemasons, in 


bandless. : 
An old a, an's stall was knocked down. The | tain 70 many . body he holds the rank of Past Grand nor of his 
man EN assistance, bidding his wife] The Russian commander politely agreed to the 8 amateur » | Relics, too, of his Oxf 
22 5 boat waiting to convey them to London. 3 Ps bonged ˖ Ne force was | » tae college alto agro ccc aga Fy 

ew ° 1 ughed sardonically. ekton 

He did follow. But, too late. The vessel had gone; . His turn had come. Early next day he allel ‘Bioko | oe ens Wee cate anosa = Minera?” Marto” ean 
bearing his wife with it. The next boat was the | Vitch, and forwarded his head as a gift to the Khan | the rable friend of Sir Arthur Sullivan, in whoce 
Princess Alice, which he caught, only to be drowned in of Bokhara. Then he annihilated the Russian army. | handwri the signature is. van, oc 
the Thames, off W. , with some 700 other unfor- * another notable instance of an excess of polite- | Naturally — + as Mr. Monckton has 
tunates. And all through staying to gather up a few eee of. „ resulting in disaster, occurred at tho | interesting things to r some of his songs, the 
apples for a poor fruit vendor. a ‘ontenoy. manuscripts of which he produces for your 

Sir Thomas Bouch, the eminent engineer, was one of — my eee , themselves face to face, and ＋ in the Park” were at first thought 
the mest courteous and considerate of men; and o Lord Charles Hey „ ** md CC 
these traits in hie character was distinctly traceable sleet in ana she ch happened to be the senior | sucks n 
the awfal tragedy that terminated alike his Profes- | saluting the French epmmnuden’ (Covet J ate sehs, 
sonal career ad life. 5 7 ., (Count d’Autoroche), | MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 

e had to with vital — connected | first. French Guard, fre] Laren _as is the collection of books scattered about 
with the of the first Tay and at the To this courteous invitation the Ms. Man Posmsbesten’s chasming house i Pitsjele's Avenen, 
same time keep in order an army of ates, some | to be outdone in Count, not meaning | it is noteworthy that in Mrs. r pretty boudoir 
of whom were efficient and honest, and some of whom | gentlemen of mess, replied, “ Fire yourselves, on the first Scor, a place of honour ie ven to the ore 
ware net, n 4 1 you ler 1 Lord Hr, end a complete set of her husband's novels “ Heathoo!e" 

two duties clashed, and neither was ormed , ’ turn ppossenses. 
even, Moreover, it became known D * — an ite word of command. Modest as he is in the display of the works of his own 
that Sir Thomas was too good-natured to dismiss an in- | death, and the French had muskets were spouting — ee Pemberton is the possessor of a assort 
competent man, while his native politeness shrank : to retire in confusion. poe volumes 3 by brothor 
from administering reproof even. Se isa man of many — — fee tse fa 
Asa uence the bridge was badly constructed WASTED EFFORTS. building up his romances, Mr. Pemberton has a — 
as well as badly ed, and in about a year and a ne end unl wit . ij 
half after opened for traffic it collapsed Before I fell in love I sought tn ecunestion with a work gf a history of Napoleon's 
while a North British mail train was travelling over A method to discover, residence in Venice, he tells * 
5 Whereby I might, if I were caught, He had scoured K 
Between eighty and ninety persons lost their lives, First play the knowing lover. London bookseller’s he chanced to kick a box on the floor 
and with the passing of the shock of horror came So books of containing a quantity of odds and ends of old books and 
the soya enment of the blame. The unhappy engi- phrenologic lore 
neer had to bear the chief burden of this, and it proved Around me I collected, « What are these ?” be casually asked the bookseller. 
too heavy for him. Within four months of the adverse Aud quite a monumental store 4 was the reply; “only a lot of old rubbish 
verdict of the Board of Trade inquiry he was dead— Of learning I erected. that’s waiting to be cleared away.” 
of a broken heart. . To fool with Cupid is and E ty, the down 
Fee hat i Soll Bas ey 2 
One would o that a shopwalker could hardly But at last y had been * 2 he 
be too polite. he can; and there is one looking for ** my work is done, J 
TD pe I am a master, ee ae 

0 place came a customer, young an Bat oh! a cloud hangs n. Con course, the famous en- chief of Tamman 
. She freely, too, of furs, velvets, and At sea ase all my 3 Hall, the 1 A to al 

r easily . intents purposes controls municipal lew 

Again and again she came, always with 2 bow and !:!!! Tork. Adorning certain rooms of “The Moat,” his 
a smile to the g sho; r. And he, on his has such glorious tresses. pleasant house at Wantage, are cartoons which have 
part, not content ly showing her to the de- — —— 6 the American comic papers represen 
partment she wished to patronise, piloted her all over Pompous Panzer: “Um, ah, yes-—you say love i ne directing Tammany from his country 
the establishment. 5 my daughter; but, you see, I know nothing of you at 3 however, Mr. Croker 

Nor were his ns awakened even when she| present. The question is, can you keep her in th d direction of modern . 
F q yo n the— | self in the of and im- 
saved an curiosity regarding bolts and | er—style to which she has been accustomed? ” pro to his house. For instance, he bas utilised the 
— a ways of ingress and egress to and \shomey Spi “I could if I liked, but I'd be quite PPT. 

Only when, later on, a gang of burglars looted the the latter built N . 

of some £12,000 ere a eee did he realise | x * Thint numerous racers. pt dh erence 

—.— * l oe pt this connection mentioned. 21 1 

. may be is no less than a 
_ Similarly, the unlucky sufferer in a recent notorious of a coloured miniature of yourself? This is how to track of 7 furlongs, with gate apparat 
jowel robbery in Clerkenwell, owed his misfortune to a An oe Tee Oe een St week you wee the that ... § rte s20er apg 
ike trait in his character. colour of hair (dark or light your name and address, | Scattered about the various apartments of the house are 

The conspirators, who afterwards murderously M Drain relics of Mr. Croker’s days, when he was acknow- 
ff... ͤ sald eee aad for ia. 64. and {wo stamps for postage of winintare, to | Fosibly’ alec for he was apprenticed to a mechenies! 

n a gold watch an Munarvas ( Q. Arthur Pearson Ltd, pressed 
d Dept. ur 17 3 
iamond out of business hours. Henrietta Street, W. dA When . etate R 4 rail — —— 
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Old Staffordshire By Lav/. 

Under an old Staffordshire by-law, several persons 
at Bilston have been fined for using profane language 
in their homes. 


Half-Millicn Child Bathers. 

The Manchester Corporation Baths have admitted ſree, 
and given swimming instruction to 549,628 achool-children 
during the past year. 

Workmen in Art. 

In Paris there is now open an exhibition of works of 
art, pictures, and sculpture, executed by porters and other 
railway employees. 

Will Roast Beef Disappear ? 

The Women’s Vegetarian Union intend making a house 
to-house visitation to endeavour to persuade the working 
man to give up roast beef. 

A Boy'e Revenge. 

In revenge for being discharged from his em 
Leon Chaulet, a lad of fifteen, set fire to a 
St. Denis, which was burnt to the ground. 


The Most Healthy County. 

From statistics collected it is calculated that the most 
healthy English coy is Huntingdonshire, closely followed 
by Sussex, Dorset, Wilts, ‘Westmoreland, and Rutland. 


Artificial Foot for a Dog. 

Mr. William H. Beers, a wealthy New York brokcr, 
whose pet St. Bernard dog had its left fore-foot crushed by 
a tram, has ordered an a foot to be made for the dog. 


- Lasting Appetite. 

A 13 in Madrid, when suing a woman 
who had not paid for her meal, statod, that she did not cease 
eating and drinking from eight o clock at night till two the 
next morning. 


Restricted Paper Sellers. 

The Watch Committee of the Hove Town Council has 
decided to allow children to sell or deliver papers only 
between the hours of 6.80 and 8.30 in the morning, and 6.30 
and 8.80 in the evening. 


Workhouse Honey. 

Nearly seventy = of honey have been extracted from 
beneath the floor of one of the dormitories at the Axminster 
Workhouse. A swarm of bees found an entrance through 
one of the ventilators. 


Royal Presents. 

. Menelik evidently imagines that they have 8 
menagerie at the Capitol in Washington. He bas sent Mr. 
* Roosevelt two lionesses, two monkeys, two ostriches, and a 
zebra with his compliments. 


Suing the Whole Family. 

A git] at St. Louis, U. S.A., not content with bringing an 
action against her sweetheart for breach of promise, is also 
suing his father, mother, sisters, and brothers for conspiring 
to brenk off the engagement. 


New Burglar Trap. 
4 Paris burglar was caught in the act of leaving n 
house with his spoil owing to a musical album, which 


formed of the stolen starting to play the 
. Tek Reine,” and thus rousing the inmates. 1 
Quick Breakfast. 

In a quick cookery competition at the recent Gas 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court, a breakfast consisting of tea, 


gr lled fish, Scotch egg, two slices of toast, and three slices 
of bread and butter was cooked in seven minutes. 


Artificial Coffee. 

Artificial coffee beans, moulded to shape and flavoured 
with an essence distilled from coal tar, have just made 
their appearance on the market, and are said to ive not 
only the ordinary consumer, but some of the experts. 


Not a Travelling Man. 

Griesser, of Lorsch, Germany, has just celebrated 
his 111th birthday. He claims to be the oldest man in 
Germany, and boasts that during the whole of his Jong life 
ho has never left his native place for more than a ata 
time. 

Sixty-Five Tears of Service. 

Hannah Durrant, who has just died in a London hospi- 
tal at the age of seventy-four, was employed as a servant in 
«ne family for sixty-five years. She entered service at the 
ago of nine, and had lived with three generations of the 
ame family. 

Debt to be Paid in 800 Yeara. 

A young mter of Holdsworthy has just been 
ordered to pay £2,000 damages for slander. As he is 
earning only 15s. a week, the judge decided that he should 
pay in monthly instalments of 48. each. At this rate it 
ily take him something over 800 years to discharge the 
debt. 

Embalming in Glass. 

A Bussian has devised a means for t rowering dead 
bodies by embalming them in glass. e body is first 
covered with a thin coating of liquid glass. It is then 

laced in a mould and melted * poured round it. The 
body thus becomes inclosed 

tra! ent mass of glass, and would be preserved in- 
definitely. 

Burslars as Pastry Cooks. 

Burglars dressed as pastry cooks’ assistants, and 
pretending that they had como to prepare for a dinnor- 
party, deove boldly up in a motor-car, and wero admitted 
toa flat the other day. Tho janitor’s suspicions 
being, however, aroused by the strange looking instruments 
and tools which he found in the car left in his charge, 
he summoned the police, and the thieves, about to decamp 
with £2,000 worth of booty, were easily captured. 
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PICKED PARS. 


TWO MEN AT ONE SPADE. 


Ar hill-stations in the Himalayas, India, coolies are 
employed uncensingly in the care of the snake-like 
roads which wind round and round the sides of the hills. 

Their method 
of working pro- 
vides a novelty to 
one accustom 
to the methods of 
labourers at 
1 Rud hen 
igging, two men 
1 a one 
spade, as shown 
in the picture, 
a rope being 
attached to the lower end of the wooden shaft, and 
pulled by one coolie to assist the other in lifting, 
after the latter has filled the spade. The work is 
done v rapidly, so much 20, indeed, as to justify 
the emp oyment of two men at one spade; but it has 
a decidedly comical appearance, and reminds one of a 
clockwork toy. 


i 


“TOPPING MONEY.” 
Many people have wondered what is the meaning of 
a bright coloured bandkerchief, or perhaps a flag, fly in 
from a pole affixed to the top of a building in course o 
erection. Although meaningless to the ordinary passer- 


by, a certain portion of the men ge on the works 
r it with interest. When the last stone has been 
laid, the builder has fixed on a conspicuous position a 
1 to denote that fact. The masons and bricklayers 
look forward to this, as there is usually a distribution of 
“topping money amongst them. 


— — — — 


THE HEMLOCK STONE. 


Urox tlie brow of an abrupt rising ground, a little 
beyond Bramcote Hills, Nottinghamshire, stands u very 
curious and conspicuous object, familiarly known as 
“the Hemlock Stone.” This is a buge, crumbling, 
isolated mass of rock of red sand-stone, cropping up 

ndicularly from the slightly depressed ridge on 
which it stands, and is . two trond aad 


distinct masses of a tough n tone (called in the 
0 1 — Blone ), which 


Linc ver geal of the district “H 
ro: - 
ee dershly 
over the shuft, 


giving a most 
remarkable 


forty and fifty 
feet in height, ¥ 
and at the 


mensures fifty 
feet in girth. 5 
Various Flag 4s wilh : 
jectures have ma respect to the origin of 
this interesting relic which our ancestors were wand to 
look upon as one of the oldest and most important 
works of man in thie part of the country. It is believed 
that tho ancient waters gave the Hemlock Stone much 
of its present form; that the rains and winds of after 
no have greatly modified it; that human manipu- 
tion may have done something more; that the Druids. 
in their day probably made use of it in the practice of 
their ous rights: and that the lighting of a fire 
upon it annually on Beltane Eve” 8 corrobo · 
rates the Druid tbeory. 
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Busy V'omen. 

There are five women builders, ecven women 
houso painters, and two women architects at work in 
London. 


Scientific F.obbers. : 

A gang cf thieves at Arad, Austria, cut off the electrio 
light during a murder trial and robbed judge, councel, and 
jurymen. 

A Salmon Trust. 

According to advices from Port- and (Oregon) a trust is 

apt — to control the immense salmon industry on the 
4 o const. 


A River of Wine. 

Cnsks holding 320, 00 pints of wine exploded in a wine 
vanlt at Quiller, Switzerland, the wine flowing in torrents 
down the str: et. 

A Strange Order. 

The mayor of an American town ordered all negroes to 

married or leave the town. The rush for marriage 
licenses resulted in riot. 


Larger Salary for a President. 

A Bill will be introduced in the next Congress to in- 
crease the salary of the American President fr: m the present 
£10,000 a year to £20,000, 

Paid Her Predeceasor’s Funeral Expenses, 

In the Wandsworth County Courts recently, a woman 
undertook to pay a debt for her husband, part of which was 
for the funeral expenses of his first wife. 


London Firemen Cry no More. 

The Londen Fire engines are to be fitted with double 
sounding gongs, which will be used to clear the streets in 
place of the familiar “ Hi! Hi! Hi!” of the firemen. 


Ventursome Fox. 

Mr. Fernie, of Keythorpe Ball, Leiceatersl:ire, who is 
master of his own pack of hounds, has on several occasions 
lately found en fine fox sleeping in the stoke-hcle of his 
conservatory. 

Demands by Unemployed: 

A thousand unemployed men demanded 6d. per hour 
inatead of 4d. paid them by tho Munich municipal authori- 
ties for clearing the streets of snow, and went on etrike on 
being refused. 

Banking at Night. 

An all-night bank has been opened at the Waldorf 
Hotel, New York, for the convenience of theatres, 
restaurants, late workers, and strangers arriving in the 
city after business hours. 

A Priesat-Ridden Country. 

Tibet's 6,000,000 people have to su an army of 
420,000 priests, who produce nothing dul deautitull Ma- 
minated copies of the sacred writings. They hold all the 
public offices. 

Costly Stamp. 

A stamp costing £3,900 has been placed on an agree- 
ment between the Metropolitan and District Electric 
Traction Com and the Underground Electric Railway 
Company of London. 

Arsenic in Stochings. 

At a recent investigation held in America to determine 
the amount of arsenic used in colouring clothing several 
samples of black stockings were found to contain a large 
quantity of the poison. 

Babies’ Hotel. 

A“ Babies’ Hotel under the control of a large nursing 
institution, where babies may receive ideal care nnd atten- 
tion while their parents are travelling abroad, has just 
been opened in London. 


Three Times To Fit. 

In one of the County Courts the cther day, the judge 
declared in a case concerning & “misfit,” that a man need 
not go to a tailor more than three times to try on clothes. 
If they did not fit him, then he could go elsewhere. 
Weird “ Angel Shark.” 

A fish known as the “ Angel Shark,” and generally 
found only in the North Pacific, has just been caught by n 
trawler in the North Sea. It is over four feet long, and 
oddly shaped fleshy wings instead of the ordinary fins. 

A Long Way Round. é 

A Batley gentleman who has travelled in Russia is 
continually receiving letters from Russian friends asking 
for information concerning the war. The Russians at home 
have to depend solely upon official reporis for their 
information. 

Cost of a King’e Holiday. 

It is ertimated that the King of Portugal's visit to 
England cost him between 223, 0 C and £30,000. Most of 
this large sum of money goes in presents to Court and royal 
officials, Tho rest ie dispen in gratuities to escorts, 
raiiway officials, and in a hundred big and little remem- 


“Fourteenth Guest Agency. 

There is a most curious agency in Paris whose business 
it is to supply the fourteenth guest. Parieians, like some 
other people, have a su) itious objection to dinner 
parties of thirteen, and cy un es to L 
at chort notice a lady or gentleman “ warranted to give 
satisfaction.” 


Grafted Rabbit-Skin, 8 
Cornelius Post a fifteen-year-old New York boy, has 
had a strip of the skin of a tive rabbit grafted on on old 
unhealed wound in hislez. The animal was chiorof 
— bound 12 the be s leg, nnd howe it died at the end of 
wenty-four hours the woun rogressi U 
doctors expect a complete cure, * n. 
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REMARKABLE MEW SERIES, 


S ‘WEEKLY. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KAISER. 


[The Editor of Pearson s Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish in serial form this 
remarkable book, which has created so much attention on the Continent. He wishes to say that he 


does not hold 


himself responsible for any of the opinions expressed in it. 
Lady of Title and Position,’’ who for some years served in the Kaisers retinue.] 


The book is written by 4 


- CHAPTER II. 
Tue Patvats APARTMENTS or THEIR MaAjEsTiEs. 

Tuxin Majesties’ bedroom opens, by a richly orna- 
mented pene Pg into the Kaiserin’s study on the 
second floor of thé New Palais, and is connected with 
the toilet and bath closets belonging to the respective 
suites. It has two high windows, and is lofty and 
spacious, but sadly the harmony in colour and 
general kurnishing that is the main charm of a reall 
beautiful apartment, such as this is properly intend 


to be. 

Indeed, the Kaiserin tired of it long ago, and would 
gladly exchange its treasures, one and all, for new 
things, ‘hough the room was fitted up entirely after 
her own suggestion. What first upset the Empress 
was the gracefal and exquisite style of Neu-Glienecke, 
the property of her brother-in-law and sister, Prince 
and Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia, the richest 
of the Hohensollerns. ‘ 

This castle, situated near Potsdam, was rebuilt soon 
after William’s accession to the throne. Having 
thoroughly redecorated and refitted the palace in the 
latest and most sumptuous manner, their Royal High- 
nesses gave a house-warming in the early summer of 1691. 

From this Her Majesty returned in high dudgeon, 
and, on entering her own bedroom, where I was bus 
arranging some flowers, she exclaimed: ‘“ How poor it 
all loo! If one judged mine and Louise’s positions 
from our surroundings, I might be taken for a mero 
appanaged princess, while my sister would easily pass 
for the Kaiserin. She has pel hacia of the latest— 
the German Empress must content herself with the 
remnants of centuries scattered among Berlin-made 
show-pieces.”’ 

Costly House-warming. 

Kings, after all, are but men, and the Glienecke 
house-warming cost William exactly £4,000, though 
the Kaiserin would fain have seen him expend 
ten times that amount. As it was, he con- 
sented to the renewal of the bedroom hangings and 
hae 1 are of the 3 gon 1 the 
groundw ing a iar sandy grey with large 
yellow flowers ine id relief, a pattern and material 
that connoisseurs intuitively associate with the grace- 
ful and superb age of Louis XIV. or XV. The original 
was, in fact, a present of Madame Pompadour to the 
great Frederick. Of course, by the time it 
into William’s hands it had faded; but in the mellow- 
ness of age it was still exceedingly beautiful, far more 
so than the new draperies. 

But those old silks, that in their early av probably 
witnessed the jealous quarrels between the Margravine 
of Bayreuth and her husband, and heard Queen Ulrique 
(of Sweden) recount to Princcss Amalia her disputes 
with those “contumacious senators of hers, who once 
demanded sight and count of tho crown jewels: 
“There they are, view them, count them, lock them 
up; never more will I wear one of them,“ said her 
proud Majesty—but those old silks were no more 
beautiful with the charm historic associations lend 
to things than the Elizabethan bed that stood, until 
the summer of 1892, in the alcove nearest the door. 


A Royal Couch. 

A right Royal couch was that in which, during the 
first years of their reign, the Emperor and Empress 
slept—magnificent and stately. 

ow the Kaiser liked this old bed, with its heraldic 
designs, and upholstered side-pieces, whereon he could 
sit comfortably, smoking a cigarette and reading a 
novel by the light of a single wax candle standing on 
a little table near his — of the couch! But, lo! 
“those Frederick Leopolds acquired modern English 
bedsteads, and, woman-like, Auguste Victoria would 
= allow her sister to eclipse her in being right up to 

ate. 

That the Emperor, at the bottom of his heart, has 
his doubts as to the propriety of using a common 
factory-made bedstead as the cradle of kings is 
evident from the fact that for some time these brass 
affairs had to be removed every morning, while in 
their place the Elizabethan couch was set up; but the 
order, which evoked: no end of dissatisfaction among 
the servants, gradually fell into disuse, and nowadays 
the 1 5 of brass over stately splendour is com- 
plete—in the bedroom, at least. 

As every domestic arrangement in the palace is 
fashioned with a view to insure the preservation of 
the Kaiser’s health, the doors and windows near the 
imperial bed are 5 screened by heavy curtains, 
summer and winter; for the faintest possibility of 
draughts is dreaded, and even tho down quilts and 
blankets are so fastened at the bottom and sides that 
their Majesties must needs crawl into bed one leg at 
a time ‘ere being only a breadth of about twenty 
inches left open. 

Copyright—All rights reterred.] 


The story of Rorke's Drift is 


The Hohenzollern houschold has never enjoyed a 
reputation for more than superficial opulence, and the 
paucity of its linen has often been the subject of ill- 
natured comment at other courts—a state of affairs 
which the present Emperor’s English mother tried to 
correct by large purchases during the reign of ae 
nine days; but oken, after Frederick’s death, trouble 
arose as to who was to pay the bills for these extra- 
ee ta Mikel Ng von Liebenau designated 
them so in his contempt for English notions of nicety 
—Her Majesty removed most of the newly acquired 
house-lincn, and her successors, in consequence, often 
experienced the chagrin of sleeping between shects 
only partly fresh, especially in winter, when there are 
difficulties about drying linen. 


Not much Linen. 


To be sure, Auguste Victoria has laid down a rule, 
stipulating that the Royal couch be furnished with 
clean linen every day in tho year; but as there is only 
a very limited stock to draw from, it happens some- 
times that only one clean shéct is obtainable, and, in 
that case, the upper sheet of the two used on the pre- 
vious night is taken for the under. Whenever that 
happens, Her Majesty is excecdingly anxious that the 
Kaiser should not find it out, for, as may be well 
imagined, such evidence of penury would be likely to 
jar on his nerves. 

While the room contains some ig lg pieces of 
furniture, it can, as stated, scarcely be considered in 
good taste. The lounge and some armchairs are 
covered in red, while two sofas are of the colour of the 
wall-hangings and draperies. Then there are wicker 
chairs with silk cushions covered with muslin, a 
crystal] chandelier and bronze candelabra, a blue 
carpet, and vases and flower-pots of different styles, 
Fa or majolica ware, besides Japanese tables, 

amboo chairs, and masterpieces of Boule and mar- 
quetcrie—a “ lar second-hand dealer’s shop,“ as 
the Empress’ mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Schleswig, once said in one of her bright moments. 


The Empress’ Surprise. 

The wicker chairs, by-the-way, have a history. In 
September, 1894, when the Kaiser was absent at the 
maneuvres with the King of Saxony, Her Majesty, 
to kill time, which never hangs more heavily upon 
her hands than when her lord is away from home, con- 
ceived the idea of painting the basket settces a hi 
lilac. It was to be a surprise for the Kaiser upon hi 
return. 

“ Before we go to bed, I will ask the Kaiser to sit 
down in his favourite seat for a moment, and then I 
will suddenly turn 01 the lamps, exhibiting my work. 
Won't he be pleased? Her Majesty had remarked 
to Fräulein von Gersdorff. 

The latter asquiesced, as a matter of course, and 
both ladies started in upon the task at once, spoiling 
many pairs of gloves, besides their dresses and a carpet 
worth a whole regiment of wicker chairs. But this 
mattered little, seeing that, after several tins of 
mixed paint and a bottle of turpentine had been con- 
sumed, the chef-d’eurre was complete. It was tho 
day before the Kaiser was expected back. 


And How it Ended. 

“But will they be dry in time?“ asked a Lady of 
of the Court, Gräfin Keller, when all the ladies of Her 
Majesty had been called together to view this first 
attempt at houschold decoration. 

“Certainly,’’ said the Kaiserin, with a laugh; 
“ Kammerdiener Lück made inquiries for me at the 

aint shop, and I followed the directions to the 
letter.” N 

Next evening their Majesties retired in high glee, 
being well satisfied at their reunion, and the Empress’s 
little 1 seems to have worked to perfection 
till—but let Her Majesty tell her own story. 

“No sooner were the lights turned on,“ reported 
Auguste Victoria to her first Lady, Countess Brock- 
dorff, the following, day, “and while I myself was 
settling down in the second chair, when I saw the 
Emperor start 1 surprised, half angry, with 
his hands and other portions of his body thickly 
besmeared with p mt that, I felt to my horror, 
also adhered to my body. With the Kaiser, you know, 
cleanliness is almost a passion, and his repugnance to 
coming into contact with anything like wet paint is 
so great that he cannot help losing his temper. 

„% My dear,’ he said, this is a sorry joke.’ And 
mie explanations nor excuses were o the slightest 
avail. 


(This remarkable book, exclusively published serially in 
Pearson s Weekly,’ began on January 12th, and 
will be continued next week.]} 
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A _ WEEKLY FEATURE. 


WHAT CLEVER MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE SAYING. 


Bright Paragraphs Written by Brizht Peop‘e, 


— 


Tue very best kind of charity is to teach the value of 
food and the best methods of cooking. J. C. Buck- 
master. 

Tnordk tho fame of England owes a good deal to 
the Army, Navy, and commerce, it owes most of all to 
its drama. Sidney Lee. 

Fiction is not only good for the community; it is 
one of the essentials, as necessary as fresh air and pure 
water. John Oxenham. 

A rnvx patriot docs not hate the foreigners; ho looks 
forward to closer intercourse and a complete fraterni- 
sation.—Augustine Birrell. 

Ir is by the moulding of home and school life that 
the normal child is unconscicusly prepased to take and 
hold its place in the world. Earl of Crewe. 

MENTALLY women are as strong as men, morally 
they are stronger; physically they are weaker, and 
herein lies their helplessness. John A. Logan. 

Ir you can meet your enemy half way it is much 
better to do so than to fight to tho bitter end, even 
supposing you are right. Mr. Justice Buckuill. 

Tue children of the present are the nation of the 
future. What we make them now they will make this 
countess of which we are all so proud.—Lady London- 

erry. 

As life passes one sets more and more store by old 
friendships, which are better worth preserving than 
many other things one’s looks win for one.—Hall 
Caine. 

Wuart narcotic does money distil that so subdues to 
sloth the brain of the rich? Their ways of spending 
their wealth are so pitifully inadequate.— Gelett 
Burgess. 

THERE must be some reason why all the great plays 
in the world are tragedies. Tragedy purifies the be- 
holder. To sco a tragedy is to be emotionally up- 
lifted.—I. Zangwill. 

Warmtu is necessary to sound sleep. All but the 
robust should see that their beds have at least the 
chill taken off before getting into them.—Dr. 
Robertson Wallace. 

Normxo short of unqualified praise, as a rule, 
pleascs an author. One of the most original reasons 
given for pushing a book was that the author was 
so “sweetly pretty.“ Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 

Tun physical deterioration of the girls of the 
country is a serious matter for the nation. Girls in 
business live too much on tea and muffins, and do not 
get sufficient good meals.—Hon. Emily Kinnaird. 


— — — 


A STORY OF RORKE’S DRIFT. 


Told by a Survivor, 


“Tue Zulus came on at a run, and seemed to swarm 
on all sides of the Drift. From the very first they, 
tried to rush the e and at last, although they 
failed to take it, they managed to set fire to the 
thick grass which formed the roof. This put us in 
a terrible plight, because it meant that we were either 
to be massacred or burnt alive, or get out of the 
building. To get out scemed impossible; for if we 
left the hospit by the only door which had been left 
open, the others having been blocked up, we should 
instantly fall into the midst of the Zulus. Besides, 
there were the helpless sick and wounded, and we 
could not leave them. 

“My own little room communicated with another 
room by means of a frail door like a bedroom door. 
Fire and dense choking smoke forced me to get out 
of my own room and go into the other. It was im- 

sible to take the native patient with me, and I 
Bad to leave him to an awful fate. But his death 
was, at any rate, a merciful one. I heard the Zulus 
asking him questions; and he tried to tear off his 
bandages and escape. 

“In the room where I now was there were nine 
sick men, and I was alone to look after them for 
some time, still firing mage with the hospital burn- 
ing. Suddenly, in the thick smoke, I saw John 
Williams, who had rushed in through a doorway com- 
municating with another room, and above the din 
of the battle and the cries of the wounded, I heard 


They’ve dragged Joseph Williams out and 
illed him!’” 

This is only one of the many thrilling incidente 
related by Sergeant Henry Hook, V.C., in “How 
They Held Rorke’s Drift,“ the first article in a series 
of Survivors’ Tales of Great Events, starting in the 
February Royan Magazine. 


told in “ Survivors’ Tales of Great Events,” a splendid series starting in 


the February ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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And Others that 


Contests fer Heldiers mn er parade is dirtiness 


„Restorlng Contest. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


¢ True, you can see face 
can Enter, * om Sie teste, bas 


„ „ he not have burnished 
A Shoeblacks’ Competition is Held either the nails in the soles or 
Annually in London. the brass egelet-boles through 
— which the are passed. 
While Post- office Employes Engage in a But are among the 


asp to the honour 


— ires 
of be adjudged by his 
DY Ir is not, perhaps, adjutant “the cleanest man a corps. 
W e nerally known that the mem - e pet annual competition among the Thames 


ders of the London Fire Prigade hold weekly, at their 
seadquarters in the Southwark Bridge Road, a sort 
of realistic drill competition, the object of which is 
to encourage the men in friendly rivalry as regards 
that all-important branch of their duties—the rescue 
af people from burning buildings. 

An actual outbreak of fire in a three-storey house 
is reproduced as nearly as possible, with plenty of 
real smoke and flames, and the men swarm up escapes 
and ladders in record time, and bring down dummy 
women and real men (the latter, of course, are their 
gyn comrades), just as they do when similar duty calls 
them to risk their lives in grim earncet. „ 

In the London police force, too, curious competi- 
tions abound. : ; 

For instance, there is that which has for its object 
the training of young constables to answer promptly 
the whistlo of a comrade. . 

These contests are, as a rule, held in some wood, 
Epping Forest being a favourite locality, and certain 
easily recognisable notes are sounded in order that 
there may be no excuse for competitors failing to 
anderstand tho summons. „ . 

Occasionally a sergeant hides himself in some more 
than usually remote or inaccessible place, prizes being 
then awarded to the first constable who arrives to 
tender him assistance.“ 

CONTESTS FOR ‘ SHINERS.” 
Then, again, there is the annual competition held 
by the London shoeblacks, and concerning tho very 
existence of which the bulk of Londoners are pro- 
foundly ignorant. Yet the prize is nothing less than 
a handsome gold medal, and the entries run into 
hundreds. Marks are awarded for speed and brilliancy 
of polish combined, and the events include ordi- 
nary blacking, patent blacking, and brown shines.” 

*Buses may not race in the don streets, although 
they do so, as everybody knows, on occasion. But 
in the Navy bus races are not only permitted, they 
are actually encouraged, and constitute one of Jack’s 
chiefest delights. 

It should be explained, however, that the term 
“bus” in salt-water phraseology, means something 
very different from what it does on land, being the 
nick-name given to the launches, huge boats with 
eighteen oars, and the crews of which are drawn from 
aif classes on board—officers, seamen, artificers, 
stokers, marines, and boys. 


WHEN JACK TARS ARE RIVALS. 
A speed contest between two of these monster 


to eighty, is a eight to be remembered. : 

Perhaps, however, Jack takes more interest in a 
coaling competition than in any other feat of rivalry. 

To outsider it is the hardest of hard work, and 
the dirtiest. To Jack it is a huge frolic. The ship 
herself is a pandemonium of yells, and a smother of 
ink-black dust, through which demons dash hither and 
thither with huge sacks on their backs or in trucks. 

At the end of the first hour, and at regular inter- 
vals thereafter, each ship hoists a signal showing the 
progress she is making. This, of course, urges the 
men to increased efforts. 

Discipline is for the nonce dispensed with. The 
one and only thing thought of for the time 
being is the carrying of coal, which Jack wrestles 
with might and main. 

And, as it is in the Navy, so also is it in the Army. 
In fact, the greater part of Tommy Atkins’ life, while 
serving with the Colours, is taken up with trying to 
do some one thing or other better than any of his 
comrades. 

TOMMY ATKINS' ANNUAL COMPETITION. 

The result has been made famfliar to the public 
by the Military Tournament, held annually at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and in which picked 
teams from all corps compete against each other in 
the sword, lance, and bayonet exercises, as well as 
in musical rides, and other more or less ornamental 
accomplishments. 

But none of these appeal to Tommy as does that 
great annual regimental event, the cleanest man-in- 
marching-order competition. 

It has been well said that he who has not scen a 
really smart soldier dressed ready for parade cannot 
realise the extent to which the cult of cleanliness is 
carried in the Army. 

From tho crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
tho man harbours no speck of dirt or dust. The brass 
of his accoutrements gleams as does burnished gold, 
the stecl as molten silver. 

Nevertheless, when compared with the competitors 
iu a competition like that mentioned above, the 


The wonderful story of Evan Roberts and the Welsh revival is appearing in SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


igh craft, each carrying a crew of from seventy |’ 


watermen is, of course, that for Doggett’s Coat and 


Badge. 

Me Thomas Doggett, the founder of this trial. of 
strength and skill, was a popular actor, who flourished 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

He decreed that the competition should be confined 
to six young watermen apprentices, who were in their 
last year of service; and the course was then, as now, 
to be from the Old Swan Pier at London Bridge to 
the White Swan at Chelsea. „ 

Moreover the race has to be rowed against the 
ebbing tide, a sufficiently difficult task in Doggett’s 
days, when this particular stretch of the Thames was 
broad and comparatively sluggish, but rendered since 
doubly arduous by the embanking of the river, which 
has, of course, decreased the width of the stream and 
increased its swiftness. 

coat, it may be mentioned, is not—as so many 
Fee le suppose—a garment that can be worn (at least, 
at is to say, without attracting attention), being 
bright orange as to colour, and of antique cut an 
texture. The badge is of silver, and the most con- 
spicuous thing about it is the famous white horse of 
anover. Both are usually kept as mementoes by the 
winners, and handed down by them as heirlooms to 
their successors. 

Among the many competitions held in connection 
with post-office work, perhaps the most interesting 
is that in which candidates for the “restoring” de- 
partment engage. 

A “restorer,” in post-office phraseology, is a man 
whose sole business consists in“ restoring’? and 
putting together letters and parcels damaged in tran- 
sit, and the contents of which have become separated 
from the envelopes or covers. 

Obviously this is no easy matter, but training accom- 
plishes wonders, and old hands will replace, in an 
ineredibly short space of time, hundreds of docu- 
ments in their respective envel and wrappers, 
although to the uneducated eye of an outsider there 
is nothing to connect the one with the other. 


WHAT THE DIFFERENCE WAS. 
Max: „ What's the difference between idealism and 
realism“ 2 

Maid: “Idealism is when you contemplate matri- 
mony.” 

“Yes, and realism?“ 

“You get that after you have gone and done it.“ 


— . —Uä—— 

Mavp: “Mr. Meanitall does not think you are at all 
pretty.“ 

Marie: “How do you know? ” 

Maud: “Because he always speaks of you as such 
an intellectual girl.” 

— — 

Sun: Have you ever heard, Mr. Slowman, that it 
is better to return a kiss for a blow?” 

He (failing to catch her meaning): 
but I don’t quite understand.” 

She (coyly): Don't you remember that I boxed 
your ears last night?” 

— fe 

Misrress: “And where did your mother take you 

for your holiday, Mary?’ 
aid: “Oh, we went to Madame Tussaud’s, ma’am. 

We always go there when mother comes to town. 
You see it makes it so interesting ’avin’ uncle in the 
Chamber of Orrors.“ 


—quq@Je——_____. 
SPOILT THE MEETING. 

Dunne December an association of vegetarians held 
a meeting at a certain summer resort. The public 
were invited, and tea was provided at ono shilling per 

ead. 

A good number assembled, and after tea the village 
adherents of the cause waxed eloquence in its defence, 
laying emphatic assurance on the fact that to live as 
vegetarians was a most economical proceeding. In 
fact, they asserted, the true vegetarians were unable 
to spend more than fourpence a day on their food. 

At this point an old man rose to his feet and begged 
to ask a question. 

“Certainly you may,“ was 
“We invite inquiry.” 

“Well, then,” said the old man, “what I want to 
know is this. If true vegetarians can spend onl 
fourpence a day on food, how is it you have charged 
us a shilling to-night for our tea?” 


“Why, ves; 


the cordial response. 


The roar of laughter which followed this pertinent 
— did much to damp the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jam. 26, 1905. 


coangrteiirnanondiory | COUNTRIES THAT BUY OLD GLOTHES. 


Where Our Cast-off Garments Find a Ready Sale 


Every year thousands of bales of cast-off clothing 
leave England’s shores. : 

The savage ple of the world anxious to array 
themselves in the garb of civilisation at low prices, are 
the dealer’s customers. . : 

A recent Consular report mentions that the natives 
of Mauritius are eagerly demanding second-hand 
waistcoats of bod willow pattern, fashionable some 

ears in London. 
5 Africa is the land for old oe Cylinders which 
formerly graced the heads Bond Street fops are 
now being worn by the swells of Swaziland, anti, 
and Senegambia. A Belgian firm, which trades with 
the Congo, every year exports over 10,000 old top hats, 
mostly bought through a London dealer. „ 

Vast numbers of old hats, too, find new homes in 
n West 1 isi Wilde Wee 

n imports our gloves, paying high prices for 
leaned white kid. Te Ma 5 hundreds of 
dancing-shoes, both English and French. In Southern 
Abyssinia and Somaliland, English top-boots and 
leggings find a ready sale. 

“ho Tunguses and Buriats of Siberia buy our 
women’s cast-off blouses for summer wear. A Ham- 
burg firm every Spring purchases, in London, 
thousands of pairs of old stockings, and sends them 
to the Central Asian steppes, where they are worn as 
gloves and arm-coverings by Kirgh 

To Persia go frock-coats and carpet slippers. At 
Oman to the south, there is a great demand for collars 
which are worn by the tribesmen in the interior as 
armlets. 

New Guinea accounts for a good percentage of <ast- 
off women’s clothing. A Papuan man reaches the 
highest possible social pre-eminence when attired in a 
serge skirt. Some · New Guinea tribes thirst for old 
slippers, not for wear, but as amulets to keep off t!:0 
Evil One. ‘ 

Dutch traders with Java my ares quantities of 
English clothing. The Javans have an unquenchable 
thirst for cricket-caps of a kind worn only in England; 
and thousands picked up in London at a penny apicce 
fetch the equivalent of sixpence in Batavia. Tho 
less Dr purchase English tea-cosies, which 
they wear oh their heads. 

In the Bismarck Archipelago and Solomon Islands 
there is keen competition for ancient British boots. 
Natives, otherwise utterly unclad, may be eon 
gen in dancing pumps, the soles of which no longer 
exist. 2 

Old English underclothing used formerly to go to 
Hawaii, where it was worn as “ over-clot ing,“ but 
American competition has killed this trade. 

Honolulu, however, still accounts for a great many 
. hats, bowlers being — to “toppers.” 

en antimacassars went out of fashion, lar 
quantities were exported to the Sandwich {Islan 3, 
where they were worn as mantillas or shawls, by dark- 
a — ‘ a 

corsets and cycling stockings go to the Fiji 
Islands. The Fijian’ also absorb a e pro- 
portion of our worn-out trousers, showing a decided 
preference for those of loud pattern. 

Old cricket-belts and waistbands are. sold in large 
numbers in all the tiny islands of Micronesia. The 
Caroline Islanders sometimes adorn themselves with 
* or .— malta at 145 same time. 

indanaos, in the Philippines, display a great desire 
for cuffs and false shirt-fronts of English meke. Indio 
rubber collars are also much in demand. 

German agents buy 7 gr poe of our cast-off 
clothing for shipment to South America. The Indians 
and negroids of Brazil buy women’s hats, the chiefs 
extracting the feathers or artificial flowers for their 


own adornment, and giving the bare shapes to their 
wives, 


In the diamond district of Central Brazil the natives 


iz women, 


pure 0 English 1 e wear on cere- 
monial occasions, an a its 
forests south o a er eae te 


8 the Amazon pay large prices for 


The Indians of Bolivia prefer our knickerbockers to 
our trousers. So profitable is the trade that a firm in 
Lubeck finds it pay to make new knickerbockers of 
cheap cloth, and export them when the second-hand 
supply is short of the demand. In the highlands near 
5 az, a second-hand dress-coa€ is a sign of distinc- 
ion. 
Vast numbers of our cast-off overcoats to the 
Argentine. Of these some aro worn by the — 
Indians; but the less civilised natives wear them 
without much clothin underneath, embroidering the 
collars with beautiful designs in beads and threads. 
~~ natives also buy many of our old waist- 
coats. 


When spats went out of fashion, thousands of 
airs were shi to Santiago for the . of 
e Indians i, who wore them round the ankles 
with the instep half Projecting behind. During their 
funeral ceremonies some of these tribes regard a 
frayed shirt as the proper thing. 
he Peruvian Indians, however, have the strangest 


taste of all, many of them wearing 
tied round the knees as garters. n 


Orie penny. 


Wine rn 
Jaw. 26, 1908. 


BUY BOGUS LEATHER BOOTS! 


They sre Better for Slender Purses, 


Tnzn is nothing to equal some kinds of leather. 
That is true enough, but other kinds are worse than 
useless, and some good thick layers of brown paper 
would be better. 

These reflections arise quito naturally in the mind 
of one experienced in the purchase of leather on hear- 
ing of the crusade against cardboard being used in 
tho soles of boots, and the crusade in favour of soles 
entirely of leather. 

As an expert, the writer takes good care that he 
gets e leather, and a good quality of skin at 
that, in or to protect his feet against wet, snow, 
and cold, but he is in tho fertunate position of being 
able to pay for it. 

That is the whole gist of the matter—the price you 
can afford to pay. People want foot-gear that will 
protect their feet, and, in the interests of mankind— 
as a matter of humanity—they ought to have proper 
protection.. . 

Now, everyone has to cut his coat according to the 
cloth he possesses, and in like manner everyone must 
make his expenditure on boots accord with the length 
of his purse. : 

We know that there are thousands and thousands 
of persons who cannot pay more than 9s. for a 
pair of boots, a goodly number paying much less than 
that sum. | Honestly, they cannot expect superior 
quality for that price. 

They cannot pay more, so they want tho best foot 
protection they can get for the money. In such a caso 
as this, it is very questionablo if an “all-leather ” 
hoot, meaning very inferior hides, gives him the de- 
sired protection to the same extent as a boot which 
has a filling“ of what is commonly called cardboard. 

As a matter of fact, the composite substance, 
erroneously termed cardboard, which some bootmakcrs 
use, will resist the wet far better than some leathers. 

This is written to aid the uninitiated to some extent 
in judging for themselves. If you can afford to pay 
only a small sum for your boots, you may be dis- 
appointed in the wear of boots made wholly of leather. 

ere is another fact worth noting. The creak of 
boots is usually due to the fact that the maker has 
not placed something, preferably a strip of felt, 
between the two soles. 

The two pieces of leather rub together and produce 
the equeak that has given rise to the joke about boots 
crying out that they have not been paid for. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Jess: “I’m in a quandary !”* 

Bess: What?“ 

„Jess: “Tom promises to stop gambling if I marry 
him, and Jack threatens to begin if I don't.“ 


— 22 — 
Barber: Shall I take a little of the ends of your 
hair off, sir?“ 
Customer: “Yes; I think you had better take it off 
at the ends unless you can get it out of the middle.” 


— — fe — — 
STRONG EVIDENCE. 

A woman was sued in a North London County Court 
for the price of a clock. She admitted having pur- 
chased the time-piece, but pleaded as defence that it 
was tho cause of much trouble. 

“How is that?” asked the judge. 

“Well, you sce,’’? answered the woman, “when. I 
look at the clock to sce the time, I have to do such a 
lot of thinking. For instance, if the hands point to a 
quarter to one and it strikes four, I’’—--here she 
paused to consider—“ I know it is twenty minutes past 


eight!“ 
— 32 ____ 

He: “A man shouldn’t bother a woman by talking 
business.“ 

She: That's right, dear. 
go and talk to papa.” 

— of ee 

Lievt. Mantincare (showing her over the warship) : 
“A man never realises what a dreadful thing war is 
until he gets behind one of these great guns.” 

Miss Landers: “Mercy! I should think it would 
be a million times worse to be in front of one of them!” 


— — . — — 


A GOOD REASON. 

Sue: Father has taken a great fancy to you.” 

He: What makes you think so? ” 

She: “I know from what he said.“ 

He: “He spoke well of me, did he? 

She: “Oh, yes. He said you were one of the finest 
young fellows ho had ever niet.“ 

He: “ What of it?” 

She: “You ought to be pleased. Then he said you 
were so straightforward, honest, and manly.” 

He: He's welcome to the opinion.” 

She: “You don’t seem to think much of what he 
said.“ 
He: Oh, yes, I do; but I know what made him say 


it.” 
: “What?” 
He: “TI told him I never intended to marry.” 


If you mean business, 
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ARE WOMEN CARELESS 2 


What Do You Think? 


Yrs, perhaps they are. . 

It has become a habit with them to take things too 
much for granted. They skip over all the things the 
husband tries to do to please them, and, bent on 
criticising, they call his attention to the things he has 
not done. . 

Many a woman has in this way, unknowingly, driven 
love out of her home. Man's vanity requires to be 
often appealed to by a small display of gratitude ; but 
if, instead, he is constantly reminded only of his short- 
comings, he begins after a little to feel that ubs 
ho does has any results. He wanders off to fin 
someone who will be a little more cnthusiastic or 
sympathetic. ' 

In observing and studying the modern marricd woman 
one is painfully struck by the fact that she is con- 
stantly thinking of hersclf—-her comfort and pleasure— 
and too little of others, and that this should be the 
case is anything but a credit to her. 

In return for all that man concedes to woman to-day, 
in the way of education, physical pee Ane and inde- 
pendence, she should show more gratitude and sym- 
pathy in his activities, and take fewer things for 
granted. 

Men are so often spoken of as “selfish,” but hew 
about women? 

It is selfish, ungencrous, and ungrateful to accept 
every privilege bestowed upon you and offer nothing in 
return, cultivating none of the gentle dignity and graco 
with which women can add so much to the beauty of life. 

Do not think that now you are marricd you may rest 
in your efforts to please, cncourage, and sympathise. 

Remember, in this world, if we would be happy, we 
must give as well as take; but for the moment the 
policy of woman scems to be to take all that she can 
get, and give nothing. 

Women should realise more what a wonderful power 
for good they have. The harmony of the home rests 
with them. They may encourage it or destroy it as - 
they will. 

The two ways in which women’s power is most com- 
monly brought to bear are by sympathy and scorn. 

Rympathise with the aims and aspirations of those 
around you. Women who can in that way call forth 
the energies of others are endowed with the greatest 
power that is given to anyone on earth. 

It is by sympathy that woman works most effectively 
and influences the strongest natures. 


“HOW STOUT YOU ARE 
GETTING.” 


“There is too often a scarcely veiled reproach in that 
exclamation ; ‘How stout you are getting!’ At any rate, 


the corpulent one is generally sensitive on that point, an 
perhaps feels a reproach where none is intended. Certain 
it is that to lose svelte symmetry of youth, to broaden 


out, to ‘swell wisibly,’ as Sam Weller has it, and finally to 
e ‘fat and scant of breath,’ is a process at once 
humiliating and distressing, especially to those who possess 
that keen appreciation of personal appearance which is a 
of what is termed good breading. There is now, 
wever, no excuse for those who have resigned themselves 
to carry to the grave the rotund proportions of a Falstaff. 
The perusal of a little book entitled ‘Corpulency and the 
Cure, by F. Cecil Russell, has afforded us not a little 
interest and instruction on a subject that has hitherto re- 
ceived but superficial attention from the medical profes- 
sion, Mr. Russell has made the cure of obesity his life's 
study, and judging from the record of his achievements— 
over a thousand grateful letters from his patients are 
rinted in the book—he has been singularly successful. 
he author's treatment is not by ‘wasting.’ There is no 
‘sweating’; there are no stringent restrictions as to eating 


and drinking; no drastic conditions of any kind. 
medicine prescribed is simple and pleasant, purely vege- 
table, and perfectly harmless. Its action is two-fold; it 


reduces the redundant fatty tissue at a very rapid rate—in 
some cases to the extent of over one or two pounds in 
twenty-four hours—usually from 3 Ib. to 4 lb. in a week 
(sometimes considerably more), and at the same time it 
acts as a refreshing and invigorating tonic, promoting a 
healthy appetite, and dispel ing the feeling o depression 
and extreme malaise experienced by the majority of corpu- 
lent people. Does the fat return after cessation of 
the treatment!’ is a question that many will ask. No, 
under normal conditions it does not. Mr. Russell's treat- 
ment to the root of the malady, and, without having 
the slightest pernicious effect, even on the most delicate 
Free Renee gg eg igh amar okra pm 

an Cure,’ a daint; le of some 
256 i F edition. We would 


„A copy of “ ulency and the Cure” will be sent 
FFP 
r address, a uthor, F. 
CECIL RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W. 


Cc. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 


IDEAL BEAUTY versus UNSIGHTLY 
OBESITY. 


The following signed article appeared 
in “WOMAN.” 


“Full appreciation of the natural beauty of the graceful 
combination of curves, and their wondrous harmony, pre- 
sented by. the outline of the unexaggerated health 1 
form, which by universal agreement of cultivate 
constitutes the e canon of beauty, can only 
attained by careful study. But there is innate in every - 
body, in some degree, this appreciation, and a converse 
dislike to those departures from his or her standard of 
beauty, which awakens a keen sense of displeasure. Pos- 
sibly no condition in women awakens this sense of disap- 
proval in men, and conscious regret in the unfortunate 
victim herself, as obesity in woman in any marked degree. 
Though among not a few of the ‘savage’ tribes this very 
excess of fat is regarded as a mark of beauty, the ideal of 
beauty as created by tho intellect of Greece, and univer- 
sally adopted by modern civilisation, rigorously excluded 
an excess of fat as without the canon of beauty. Even a 
Bond Street costumitre of to-day says: ‘If you mean to 
be fashionable (that is, pleasing to the eye) you must have 
a long waist and no superfluous adipose tissue, and as tight 
corsets are quite as much tabooed as a too massive figure, 
you must go to some specialist and be reduced to 
8 The specialist who will teach a sim 

armless gospel of reduction by safe, healthful, 
withal, pleasant means, is Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, who makes 
no secret of his method, but clearly describes it in his 
book Corpulency and the Cure,’ which he will give to any 
sufferer from over-stoutness who will apply for it, and 
send him two penny stamps to cover its postage. 

“ANNE Pace.” 


peoples 


and 
and, 


THE “LADY'S PICTORIAL” 
OPINION OF THE “RUSSELL” 
TREATMENT. 


“ All unduly stout people suffer more or less inconveni- 
ence in moving about, difficulty in brestning and a want 
of general tone in the system is, as a rule, the lot of those 
who are the unfortunate possessors of an undue amount of 
adipose tissue, and who, in the trying of various remedies, 
have undermined their health without permanently reduc- 
ing their weight. Mr. F. Cecil Russell has a cure for 
obesity which is most sure in its results, and, unlike most 

ies for the reduction of weight, does not require any 
stringent restrictions with regard to diet. The treatment 
is entirely harmless, and the general health will be much 
improved by it. 


A WOMAN'S GREATEST FOE. 


“Of three evils—wrinkles, corpulency, and superfluous 
hairs—it is difficult to know which causes a woman the 
most grief. Tho first trouble can, however, be hidden by 
the judicious application of a good ‘liquid powder,’ but 
alas and alack! the second never can be hidden; it must, 
like the superfluous hairs, be removed, and that by a pro- 
perly-qualified specialist who has proved by his numerous 
successes that he is able to do what he promises, and that, 
too, without causing a great deal of inconvenience such as 
our modern ways of living would not permit of accom- 
plishment. Mr. F. Cecil Russell, of Woburn House, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, will reduce the weight 
and the disfiguring fat by judicious and healthful means 
and at a very moderate expenditure for the increase 
health, and happiness, and elegance that it will mean. In 
his book, ‘Corpulency and the Cure’ (which, by the way, 
he will give to any of cur readers who ask him for it, 
enclosing with thoir request the two stamps necessary for 
its postage), he describes the method and the means, and 
both will so appeal to the common-sense that no one who 

sses this commodity will any longer remain ‘too fat, 
ut will take a new lease of life, and of the youthfulness 
that will make that life buoyant and desirable.“ — TA 
Yorkshire Gazette. 


“NINON" IN HER HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY ARTICLE, 


appearing in the LADY’S COMPANION.” 


“ Stout persons should read ‘Corpulency and the Cure,’ 
by Mr. F. C. Russell, who has devoted poe to the stud 
of obesity and its causes. The cure is harmless, pleasant, 
and permanent. ‘I have lost nearly a stone and a half since 
I commenced taking it,’ writes a young lady of the com- 
pound which forms the basis of the ‘Russell’ treatment, 
and adds, ‘I cannot tell you how much better I feel. I 
am now as thin as I wish to be.’ There are hundreds of 
letters in this strain, together with 1 eulogistic opinions 
of the medical and general Press. The ingredients are 
purely vegetable, and absolutely innocuous. Persons 
undergoing the treatment are able to realise the effici 
of the before twenty-four hours have alapesd, 
the loss of weight from half a pound to four 
Tif Rapoeetote tx’ a tinived tare la give tiany examples 

le in a limited space to give many examples 
of the testimonials to be read in Mr. Russell's interesting 
little book, which any of our stout friends may obtain by 
sending two stamps to Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London.” 


„„A copy of “ Corpulency and the Cure” will be sent 
under plain sealed envelope to all readers who will forward 
their address, with two penny stampa, to the Author, F. 
CECIL RUSSELL, Woburn House, Store Strect, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 

All correspondence strictiy confidential. 
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BAYONETS USED AS POKERS. 

If you were to drop into the houses of the French 
peasants you would be struck with the fact that prac- 
tically every man and woman poked his or her fire 
with a bayonet. 

Some 100,000 bayonets—condemned stores of the 
French Army, and used in the Franco-Prussian War.— 
have found their way into the homes of poor peasants, 
who use them as fireirons. Bayonets are also be- 
coming fashionable as pokers in this country, but here 
they are generally used by the well-to-do. 

Gaus have other uses apart from killing. We all 
Know that hundreds of clocks are set from the one 
o’clock gun fired by electricity from Greenwich Obsor- 
vatory, but not everybody is aware that rifles havo 
supplicd moisture in desert countries to travellers 
dying of thirst, and thus saved their lives. 

In the great Sahara, some time ago, a globe-trotter, 
who wanted water badly, found it possible to collect 
a drink out of the mere dampness of the sand. He 
sunk the barrel of his gun into the ground, and it 
collected es a moisture in the bore to stay his 
thirst. A timely suck at a gun-mussle bas saved many 
‘ives in the sun-scorched deserts of the ies. 

Water ran short on a merchant vessel in mid- 
Atlantic not long ago, and the crew didn’t know 
what to do to obtain a drink. The captain, however, 
hit upon a brilliant idea. 

A CONDENSING MACHINE MADE OF RIFLE BARRELS. 

He had a number of sporting 
taking them on deck, 
filled bores wi 


shape of excellent fresh water, and in this way the 
crew were 3 with suffcient moisture until the 


vessel touo F . 

The barque Ruth, bound from Demerara to Oban, 
with augar, neglected to procure a chart of the Scottish 
coast when setting sail. The captain had never been 
to Oban before, and not wishing to return to Demerara 
to get a chart, he looked about the vessel for a sub- 
stitute. 

He discovered a Caledonian Railway time-table, 
sith the railway map attached. This helped him out 
of his difficulty, for it acted splendidly as a sea-guide. 
The Ruth cut across the Atlantic, after sailing up 
the West Coast of Scotland, dropped her anchor safely 
in Oban Bay. 

Without this railway map the captain would never 
have his vessel safely through the intricate 


ehanne! 
RIFLES MADE FROM HORSESHOE NAILS. 


Good steel wasn’t obtainable when the Germans 
wished to manufacture some new rifles for their army, 
so they purchased some tons of horseshoe nails which 
had been kicked about the roads of the world by 
horses innumerable. 

The gunmakers found them a perfect substance for 
the manufacture of rifle-barrels, for the nails, made 
originally of the best metal obtainable, had received 
from the constant pounding of the horses’ feet on hard 
roads, 2 jar annealing and toughening. 

It is quite possible that you are wearing on your 
hands to-day, drawn-up lawyers’ briefs or ancient 
title-deeds ! 

When kid-leather was at a premium, the French 
. hunted high and low for a substitute. 

firm, more 


apr — 1 the — noe ee old 
parchmen criptions. caref: 
moved the ink-marks, and event ne the 


Lives by Means of Rifle Barrels. 


In the Absence of the cleaned parchment into 
Right Thing, a Makeshift sloves, 1e chat 

a firm have supplied Britain 

with finest French kid gloves 


made of parchment. The 
Yellum-clippings left over 
when the gloves are made are 
boiled down and turned into 


letter-cases and purses. 
And during the Boer War The British — were 
Dynamite once did the Work of a about to cross the Elands 
Pile-driver. River, during the late Boer 
N War, when it was = 


covered that it was impossible to construct a trestle 
bridge across it, for the bed of the river was nothing 
but quicksand. Piles had to be driven, but no pile- 
driver was handy. 

The officers of the Engineers, however, overcame 
the difficulty in a way that startled the general in com- 
mand of troops. The sappers waded into the 
water, set up the piles, and laid iron plates on each 
— ‘ = these, small charges of dynamité were placed 
an B 

After the explosion the piles were as firm as if they 
had been driven in by a steam-hammer. Dynamite 
explodes downwards with a terrific force, and anything 

low it is pounded deeply into tho earth. 

Mr. Fosdyke, engineer-in-charge of the Asaka dam 
on the Nile, scuttled a ship to save his cherished 
earthworks from ruin. The dam partly burst, and 
nt great rush of water was forcing the banks from 

low. 

Something had to be done to stop the flow, for a 
terrible disaster was imminent. Mr. Fosdyke boarded 
a cargo steamer tied to the bank some distance away 
and, getting up steam, steered her down the rapid 
stream. 

A NOVEL BREAKWATER. 

When she was broadside on the trembling dam, the 
engineer had her scuttled, and as she sank in the rush- 
ing river, Mr. Fosdyke and his men cheered them- 
selves hoarse. The scuttled ca steamer had saved 
the dam! This remarkable make-shift for a break- 
water had cost nearly £7, 

The captain of tho Glacia, an American warship, 
ee into Sydney, and ran up a bill of £50 with a bi 

ood store. The captain didn’t give his name, an 

when the account was sent to him, he refused to pa: 

it, and told the firm to apply to the American Ad- 
miralty. 

The firm, finding that the law would not allow thom 
to summon the captain personally, did the next best 
thing—they got a {ocoment againes his ship. 

One morning a r, un a pretext, came on 
board the Glacier, and before anyone knew what he 
was about, he had nailed a warrant to her mainmast. 

The captain, at first, threatened to tear it down, 
but on 5 that to do so would be a bad breach 
of international law, he tried to look pleasant, and 
settled the account out of his yom poe 

A Belgian, who is di ed with the darkness of 


country vi wante to save the coun 
by lighting thors with ferret at — of — 
posts. His idea is simplicity itself. 


The inventor collects the smoke from the ch: 
and forces it into a receiver. He then saturates it 
with hydro-carburet, and a brilliant light resulte. 
The apparatus, to all accounts, is very simple, and 
can be attached to any chimney at a small 


nse. 
To use a chimney- as a lam is l 
very queer — . * . 


SHE FOUND OUT. 

Lavy Novsuisr: “Darling, I have been untrue to 
you. I love another.” 

Husband: “ W-h-a-t!”’ 

Lady Novelist : “ Calm yourself, dear; calm yourself. 
That is only what my heroine says to her husband, and 
I wanted to see how the husband would act.” 

— — je 

Finst Socisry Grr: I cannot see myself as others 

*Recond Society Girl 
rl: “You might look at your pic- 
ture in this . paper.“ i ie 


— — 
Mrs. Croserist: Oh, I saw the dearest little hat 
— 6 
r. : That's just like 3; always lookin 
for the dearest instead of the cheapest.” * . 
— 
HE WAITED. 
“ Waar were you doing at the time of your arrest?“ 
asked the ate of the prisoner. 
“I was waiting.“ 
“Waiting for whom?” 
Just waiting.“ 
„What were you waiting for?” 
“To get my money.” 
“ Who from?” 
“Tho man I was waiting for.” 
“What did he owe it to you for? ” 
“For waiting.” 
“I don’t know what you mean. Explain yourself.” 
“I thought you knew I was a waiter in a restau- 


“Oh!” gasped the magistrate. 


‘| club books are suddenly pounced 


WHAT FOOTBALLERS FEAR. 


About the Inquisition Established by the Football 
Association. 


— 


Tun establishment of the Football Association de- 
tective system, whereby clubs sought to protect them- 
selves from the depredations of rivals and the Asso- 
ciation to punish offenders, has led to the discove 
and prevention of several cases of poaching, in whic 
big clubs, both in the north and south, were con- 

rned 


cerned. 
Thou the assailed organisations have been 
culpable in compounding for offence, the offenders 


have had to hush-money—either directly or 
through e ee matches—which has, in 
— cases, exceeded £200, and in one, really 


* rti d consequent penalti 
startling exposures and co’ ies 
in the north were, however, brought about by the 
widening of this secret-service system, and its de- 
velopment into a regularly-constituted department 
of the Football Association. 

What is called the Private Inquiry . has 
been set up. It includes some of the best men identi- 
fied with the council, and certair those most de- 
termined to put an end to illegalities. 

It has full powers, for though it may not have what 
is known as legal sanction, it may in relation to foot. 
ball absolutely enforce its behests. That it has auto- 
cratic powers in this direction is shown by the fact 
that it can order clubs to refuse certain people admis- 
sion to their grounds. 

The real terror of the new system is that nobody 
can tell where and when it will strike next. 

As a well-known football leader said to P. W. the 
other day A club may be faced at any moment with 
a demand for the 3 of books and men.“ 

The result has n distinctly salutary. The fear 
of inquiry, the visible effect of fines and suspensions, 
which meant over £700 to one club only, and the feel- 
ing that the next offenders may find themselves wiped 
entirely out of existence, has led to general overhaul- 
ing of club life and the abandonment of much dubious 
conduct, 

There are many cases in which players of a certain 
class will have their wings clipped, and will, in future, 
attempt to exploit timorous directors at their own 
risk. There have been cases in which men have re- 
ceived £130 per year besides the maximum wages. 

The Sunderland case suggested how this had k been 
worked from one side—in payments for re-signing, 
which are illegal, only £10 being allowed, then 
only in the case of a new signature. 

Most thorough are the means by which the new de- 
partment works towards its objects. 

It receives all re of suspicious cases, and there 
is an uncomfortable feeling that even compounding 
for offences may not now be effective, because of the 
intervention of private individuals who are believed 
to have set the inquirers to work in certain of the 


ry hee tage is conferred in getting 

van 8 confe: at facts b. 

the new rule which forces men to explain when they 
refuse an offer of maximum w and ‘go elsewhere. 

Unless the authorities are satisfied they may, as in 
the case of Cox—who had si for Fulham—veto the 
signature in favour of the old club, which in this case 
was Liverpool. 

Inquiries on these lines have disclosed curious cases. 
One man was receiving £208 per year for playing, and 
had a business which brought in roundly another £100 
per annum, and yet desired to go elsewhere | 

It was afterwards stated on fair authority that had 
the Association not ste in, he would have received 
somewhere about £2, for five years with his new 
club, which would have worked out at over £10 per 
League match of ninety minutes each ! 


e disquieting thing just f. ' . 
| ducted clubs is that just now for dubiously con 


inquiries 


I 
Nets le taken of adm bee eee ak 


ssiong both ways, an 
on. 

Naturally, this has caused excitement eve here, 
and every unknown individual who has happened to 
ask a question as to a club’s doings has been suspected 
of being “an Association detective.” 

Once they have got hold of a real case 
prove veritable sleuth-hounds. 

If mental torture be as real as 

uisitors,’’ as a well-known footba 

em, have fairly put certain 2 

Ono gentleman who had made light of his a 
ance, and declared that little would got out . 
afterwards admitted that he had “had as bad a 
quarter of an hour as if under fire from a crack cros¢- 
“That there i for f 

a re is reason for fes sing the edi 1 
Inquisitor, may be 71 1 the zan ther in ns 
dividual cases—as wit ley, of Manchester City, 
and cases like those of the Sunderland and Glossop 
officials, and, further back, Blackburn Rovers, Porte- 
mouth, and so on—it has meant the loss of comfort- 
able livelihoods. 

_It is estimated that in the later cases the total in- 
ae, —_ mount ome : £1,400, which is serious 
enough, and m more likely to be eff 
terrent than scoffers affect te belies, nn 


there. 


the inquirers 


Pee “the in- 
politician styled 
on the rack. 


Why not buy the RAPID REVIEW and be up-to-date in the world’s Goings 7 It will only cost you sixpence. 


Young Ladies Who Go Out to Arrange Flowers. 


Noumsgzs of ladies now earn liberal salaries 
by ging for table decoration chiefly— 
in te houses. But only those who have a natural 
gift for the work can 0 8 Such a gift is 
1 


. Not so long ago, though, even the lightest 
was too much for her, 2 he 191 take 
Dy eran detail ota Goll may aenahee bere 
to n. my daughters have 
suffered in turn from anzmia.” ig 
The was Mr. W. Boxall, who, since 1865, has 
he N the L. and S. W. Railway. For 
twenty-six years, to the month, he was signalman in one 
o look at him, one would never think he has seen 
nearly i years of work. Hale and alert, with a 


7 t face, he appears to be good for many 
a long day His pride is still in his garden, at 20 
Alexandra Addlestone, Surrey, and the allotment 
he tends so carefully on the railway side. 


“My eldest daughter, Gertrude,” continued Mr. 
“ first began to be anzmic six or seven 

i had the advice and medicine of a clever doctor, 
S 

i ve years ago, she came home 
for me, her — were fearful. She suffered 
Day after day she felt tired 
herself about. She had no 
sgh ago = ee ames © get 
up it „ she was so languid, yet she was 

Psst, lazy 5 but that. 


an 
is,” added Mr. Boxall, referring to a 
i elder dangh- 
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LIKE A STAB IN THE DARK. 


Paralysis Strikes Unexpectedly. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
Restore Strength to Breadwinners. 


WILLIAM GLEDBILL, second mate of the s.s. Stepney, 
of Goole, is the subject of a terrible ex ce, whic 
he related to a N of the Hull Darty Mart. 
In the course of that interview, Mr. Gledhill said: 

“We just arrived in the dock at Goole, from 
London, and were e So ide the wharf at half- 

T felt a shock as though I 


2 two one morning, w 

been stabbed in the back of the head. A pain shot 
immediately into my left arm, down my side, and into 
my foot. I thought I had been stab but, as I will 
explain later, I had been struck with paralycis. You 
say I don’t look like it now? No; but if it hadn’t been 
for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, which put me on my 
feet aguin, I should have been still . 

“When the shock ran through me that dreadful 
morning I drop down at once, but getting hold of 
the railings with my right hand,I pulled myself up, 
and to crawl to my berth. I remained there 


Soon after „1 
fortunately, was close by 
on the should 


side, Goole, 

“Yes,” terpored Mrs. Gledhill, who was present at 
the interview, when my husband got bome he could 
not to be un The men brought him in 
with his left foot trailing along the ground, useless. I 
sent for the doctor at once. 

„My husband was in bed about six weeks, and the 
doctor attended every day, sometimes twice a day. You 
can understand my distress. I called in two other 
doctors, They all passed the same verdict, that my 
husband was permanently paralysed down one side, and 
would never again be able to go to sea nor work at all. 

“That naturelly made my wife and me very down- 
hearted,” chimed in Mr. Gledhill, ‘‘ because I had never 
remained a whole day on the broad of my back for 
over thirty years, and to think that I should nover be 
able to work again, though I had a home and a family 


to keep—well, you ma how it upset me.” 
“One day,” . —1 Fis wife, “ when we had made up 
my husband would be a lifelong, helpless 
sufferer, a little booklet was left at our house, con 


knees, and entirely 
for Pale People. 
the story, « What 


arm Potatter T had taken 
boxes of these pills, to which I owe so much, I was 


able to out of bed m and to walk across 
vo ded rth 6 my po without assistance.” 


letting bim I 
not think hs could possibly be eo far cured as to put 
Bat he was so certain about it that I 
a ae tly pleased and surprised 
8 

Next morning,” continned Mrs. Gledhill, “my hus- 
band, without saying a word to me, out of ; and 
went upstairs I found him sitting in the arm- 
chair. On the following Sunday he came downstairs 
5 ate his dinner. After he had commenced using 


— 


r. Williams’ Pink Pills, I gave him no more ordi 
* medicine. T thought I would give the pills a tte tl, 
r sai 


— after three such clever doctors had they 
give us no of a cure, I did not expect the 
wonderful results which were obtained.” 

“Then you feel absolutely convi in your own 
minds that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and — — else, 
bt about this cure ? asked the interviewer. 

“Oh, certainly; Iam fully convinced of that!” said 
Mr. Gledhill. “Occasionally now, when I feel a little 
out of sorte, after being a long time on my feet, I take 
one or two of the pills. I am 12 again directly. I 
never go to sea t them. I can move my left arm 
now as well as my right. I have used pills 
for one of my sons, a delicate, bloodless lad of sixtecn, 
22 ticed to a Lae pa 3 

* a appetite, and is p ng apace. 
my wondert 


story of m al cure, with a 
view to its 7 2 Mr. Gledhill, “in 
al 


1 goes 


. ularly to sea now, and at the 
time of the interview be hea 1 
a morning's 


„ preparatory to a voyage he was to 
undertake rage, Wat pe 
This is a remarkable cure, but there is no difficulty 


in expla it. Paralysis is a disease of the nervous 
. It fe 6 sign that nerves are ill-nourished, The 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


lood, 
bi 
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food of the nerves is blood. Dr. Wiliiems’ Pink Pille 
for Pale People make new blood. Now, ordinary 
medicine cou not cure Mr. Glediill. Thousands of 
sect whom ordinary medicine could not benefit, 
use ordinary medicine docs not make new blood. 
have been cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Any 
ailment that arises from lack of blood, or from impure 
blood, as Anemia, Skin Diseases, Eczema, Chronic 
Erysipelus, Rheuma- 
tism, Gont, enn 


speedily cured b 
Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pilla; and disorders 
arising indirect] 
from Tack of bloc J. 
as Neuralgia, Spinal 
Disease, Indigestion, 
and Bile (which are 
caused by the blood 
not being able to 
absorb food from 
the stomach) can bs 
cured in the same 
wiy. But it must 
be the genuine Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pule People thut 
Ware taken — not a 
substitute. Genuine 
pills beur the full 
name. Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 


“ As though I hid b:c2 stabbed,” 
is Mr. Gledhill’s description 


of @ Paray.tic Stroke which 3 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pille curcd. Holborn Viaduct. 
: e London, will send 


one box post free for 28. 9d., or six for 138. 9d.; 
but they can be had at all medicine shops if you 
insist on having the genuine. Sufferers are invited 
at all times to write in confidence to the S 
describing their symptoms, and they will be frankly 
. have cured similar sufferings in others 

communications receive immediate replies. 


told if 
or not. 


£10 FOR POSTCARD REPLIES 


To thie Plain Queation. 


How many children will be born in the Seventy-six 
33 towne of 1 a and Sn eee 
weeks en anuary 21, January 28, February 4, and 
10 M. erregend (gest in 1904 the births regietered 
n the corresponding weeks in i 
i oes in 109, , alt teard to t 

t will cost you only a penny pos ry 
for this £5 — and for the Ten Consolation Prizes 
offered in addition, as you will find if you read this 
article carefully to the end. 

This is something more than an ordinary Prize 
Offer. The important question of Birthe concerns 
every reader, whether he competes or not. Children 
are to happiness or misery, as men and women. 
Their and yours, upon good health 
all t life. dodging by many pallid faces and 

1 tha 


of adults in 
ist or most illnesses is a 


lowing statement to 4 ** 
ing statement to a r.— 
Mon e fee! languid and 
or energy. It soon me serious, and m 
was I could hardly craw! about indoors, anc 
looked as white as death. I could not even walk upatairi 
without — for breath, and my mother began to be 
greatly nce My lips and ears were quite white and 
parent, I was so anemic, 80 bloodless. I also had 
frequent and severe headaches. 
„One day my mother read of the wonderful cures 
effected by Dr. 


without life 
i vice 


illiame’ Pink Pills and bought me a 
box. The effect was magical. I immediately en to 
feel well again. Since then I have had several boxes, 
and, as you see, there is nothing the matter with me 
brother, too, took these pills, and he can say 
d medicine they are.” Mrs. Baker, the 
ded that a married daughter had taken the 
pills, with the happiest results. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured anxmia, con- 
sumption, paralysis, rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the 
back, neuralgia, early decay, etc. Price two shillings 


a box, of o 
the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., Holborn 
Viaduct, Loudon, that the replies to the Prize Competi- 
tion should be addressed, not later than January 26, 
Use a stamped postcard; write on it the name of 
Pearson's Weekly, your own name and address, and the 
number of births * estimate. Postcards only eligible 
to compete. Only one guess allowed on one card. No 
prize unless the name of paper is mentioned. The 
writer of the postcard whose estimate is nearest the 
actual total, as published by the . will 
receive £5; the next nearest £2, the noxt £1, the next 

ht 58. each. The decision of the Dr. Williams’ 

edicine Co. will be final, and they reserve the right 
to divide any prize in case of two competitors nam ni 
the same The result of thia competition w 
be pu in Pearson's Weekly on March 9. 
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Faulty Digestion. 


We are all apt to forget 
that it is not what we eat, but 
what we Digest, and later on, 
Assimilate, that gives us 
Strength and Vigour. Food 
and first Digestion are, indeed, 
only steps to an „ Assimila- 
tive end in view. 

It therefore follows when 
people feel Run-down, and 

nervated, have Weak En- 
ergies, with loss of Nerve 
Strength, and have, perhaps, 
an absolute distaste for Food, 
or Pains and Discomfort, 
Biliousness, Nausea, Headache 
and Flatulence following eat- 
ing, it is then that they need 
both a corrective to Digestion 
and a Restorative Tonic. 

Happily, we bave in Guy’s 
Tonic a Remedy that fulfils 
all these conditions in the 
best possible manner. It 
possesses not only the power 
to aid in the first digestion of 
Food in the Stomach, but it 
also restores the Tone and 
Strength of the after re. Di- 
gestion, which is so vital to 
our Health, Physical Vigour, 
and Nerve Force. 

We cannot, in fact, feel well 
* de well when Digestion 

incompletely performed. 
So that as Guy's Tonic 
strengthens and stimulates 
these forces, it is no wonder 
that, following its use, people 


soon regain Strength and 
Vigour, have quickened 
Energies, and greater Nerve 
Power. 
A Correspondent, whose 
full name and address will be 
furnished on application, writ- 
ing from Bridgwater, says: 
“It is with much pleasure 
I write to tell you of the 
genuine success of Guy’s Tonic 
in my case. For some years 
back I have suffered from 
Indigestion and strange fits 
of Depression attended with 
Loss of Appetite. I tried 
numerous Remedies, and was 
under a Doctor for four 
months at one time, but did 
not derive any benefit from 
either. After spending much 
money I still grew worse in- 
stead of Letter, until one day 
I chanced to tell a friend of 
my trouble, and she advised 
me to try a bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, which I did. In a 
very short time my friends 
began to mark a great im- 
provement in my general a 
pearance. I soon grew Brig t 
and Cheerful, the Indigestion 
disappeared, and I had no 
more restless nights. It was 
uite a pleasure when meal 
times came—I could do as 
others did, and now I find 
life a pleasure, thanks to 
Guy’s Tonic.” 


Guy’s Tonic: 
Pleasant—Safe—Certain. 


When you cannot eat with enjoyment, and Fcod 
does not seem to Nourish you, Guy’s Tonic is the 
one Remedy that will speedily create a keen Appetite 


and ensure perfect Digestion. 


A’ Six-Ounce Bottle of 


Guy's Tonic, price 1s. id., is sold by Chemists 
and Stores everywhere. Give it a trial to-day. 
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bottie and The Spirit of the Sunshine” which will 
amuse your little ones for hours at a time! 
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Ev ry man who reads knows that in Japan 
there exists a national system of physic 
training which ennbics the avert ge Jayancee, f Rich 
though small of stature, to protect himself 
against an attack from the largest man, 

This system is tased upon a principle new >, 
to the western world, and the Japanc 8s have I 
jealously guarded its secrets. They have kept I Ne 
them from the world, but they have practised 
it themselves, almost to a man. 
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HOW THE 
Lavy Lerry Lumuey, daughter of the Duke of 
entertainmen 


STORY BEGINS. 
Marford, 
takes part in an t in the East-end of London. 
She is much touched at the Prema te audience, and 
help a 


determines to do 7 to 

On the way back from the entertainment the motor - car 
é, Captain Conroy, runs 
coarse ut into the car and taken on to 
the b residence, where, in spite of every attention, she 


dies. 

The and Duchess are horrified at what their 

ban ine bas done, and the former has an interview with 

, during which she says that she feels she must do 
something to brighten the lives of the poor, and suggests 
joining the Salvation Army, 

The Duke says she must give up all idea of such a thing, 
but Letty refuses, and at the same time breaks her engage- 
ment with Captain Conroy. 

A few days later she leaves home tly, and takes up 
her residence in the East-end und e name of Letitia 
Smith. She calls on Commissioner Baines, of the Salvation 
Army, to hear what work she can do. 

It is dinner-time soon after her arrival, and she goes out 
to purchase something to eat. 10 her dismay, her purse is 
matched from her by a big, hulking fellow, who has pro- 
tected her from rough treatment from some other men. 

She gets it back by the aid of the police, but 
to smooth the offence over in the eyes of the constable. 

Commissioner Baines introduces Florrie Gray to Letty, 
and Florrie takes her to an old Jew clothes maker named 
Joel to get some work. 

Letty again meets the man who stole her purse (Bill 
Alias as he calls himself), and he insists on seeing her home 
on the tram. And just as they have to alight he asks her 
to marry him. 

CHAPTER TWELVE. 
The Beauty and the Beast. 


Lxrrr's hter was almost uncontrollable now. 
When they safely climbed off the tram, Letty held 


Thank you for seeing me home, Mr. Alias, and thank 
for * kind offer, but I do not intend to marry— 


Well, we'll see about that later on. 
door.” 


left me here, please! Good nicht! “ 
Mr. Billy began to discover that it was useless to 
against Letty’s wishes. He realised that she pos- 


magnet force, stronger than bis 
tal language. , „ „ . 
see yer again? he said sulkily, takin 


= shall I 
her tiny little hand and holding it in his enormous roug 
A 
“You can see me to-morrow, at the Salvation Army 
A horrible oath rose to the bully’s lips, but it died 
unsaid there. 


“T have to sing. Will you come?” 

“No! t d’yer tike me for? 

Ts told — coward; but I believe at heart you're 
man, and I want to bring out the man in you!” 

The brute came into the bully’s face at her words; the 


bypat Ete 
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# 


j 


Fe 


veins in his forehead stood out in knots; he caught his 
breath sharply . 
„Struth, I've a mind to teach you a lesson!” he hissed. 
“I want to teach you one, Letty replied calmly. 
* You've a lot to learn, Mr. Alias. You must learn better 
She moved away, but the bully rushed after her and 
2 . itfire! Lerrs going to 
“Ver 9 r) „ i er’ 
walk * 1 ag, Ag 
bourine fake! 
“Let me go!” 
„Alias hesitated; but Lady N in no mood 
raised her arm, and with her little gloved han 
bully full in the face. 
started back —and she was free. 
turned and looked * bully up and down — 
proud. She didn't say a word, but after 2 
had passed, she walked slowly, very slowly 
stood watching her, one hand clasping tho 
her hand had ek, the other dug der into 
pocket. 
back towards the tram lincs, still holding his hand 
“If only ake could a marked me!” he groaned to him. 
elf. “Bat her and was like a bloomin’ butterfly; I 
He shook his head sadly. “But ‘twas like a 
bloomin’ butterfly !” : 4 
He rolled into the Angel public-house and stared at his 
in — 


and clenched his fists. 
manners before you 1 to me again. Good- night!“ 
out with me, and yer re going to chuck 
tation. His offending arm still er. Leanin 
frightened then; Porcupine Road was empty. 
towards the row of houses. 
watched her out of sight. Then he turned away and 
ain't no mark there. If only she'd marked 
wall, slowly removing his hand 
from his face. 


aave you 


RAGS AND RICHES. 


Fl Romance of Darkest Joondon. 


Author of “Life’s Great Handicap,” “Dolores,” “The Clatter of the Clogs,” ete., ete. 


at 


“Not a blessed scratch! Not so much as a scratch!” 
de murmured. “But she did it me, fair and square! 
She . me!” 

Lady ty flung herself on her bed and cried softly 
to herself. She tried to frighten her tears awa oF telling 
herself that she was a coward—and a fool. But the 
tears would not be denied. 

They ran and ran and ran down her cheeks, until in 
desperation she rose and walked into the dismal, dingy 
sitting-room and rang the bell. 

“TI can’t cry before Mrs. Ridley!“ she sobbed to her- 
self. And perhaps because Mrs. Ridley was 80 long in 
coming, her tears had ceased to flow when the landlady 
sailed into the room. 

“You rang?” 

“Yes; three times. I should like something to eat.” 

Mrs. Ridley sniffed. 

“What ’ave you brought in?” 

“T didn’t know I had to bring anything in,” 
sighed. “Haven't you anything in the house? 

T ve a bit of cold meat; Til cut you a slice of that 
with your tea, if you like.” 

k you. should like it at once; I’m very 


hungry.” 

Mrs, Ridley disappeared, and Letty opened her parcel 
and commenced work. 

Mary Jane laid the table; she cast furtive glances at 
Letty during the operation and tried to make conversation, 
but Letty was too engrossed even to notice poor Mary 


ane. 
Tea's ready, miss! the latter whispered, as she rattled 
the teapot on the table. “I ‘ope it's to your likin’?” 
“Thank you, Mary Jane.” 
That's trying work for the heyes, Mary Jane said 
nervously. 
Letty nodded. ; 
“You oughtn’t to be doin’ it—you looks tired out, Miss; 
won't we give it to me? I shall ’ave a minute to myself 
by-and-bye.” 
Letty shook her head. : 
“It’s not for myself Mary Jane. I'm doing this to earn 
m aig, 1 
ary Jane's 
“ But you oughtn't,“ she said. 
She stood and stared at Letty for several seconds, then 
slowly slid out of the room. . 
“If you wants Dr ring twice!” 
Letty nodded. She made a pretence of eating the tough 
alice of underdone beef, and she sipped the black tea. 
Then, with a sigh, she returned to her work. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch until the sun set behind the 
everlasting houses and lost himself in a grey-gold 


fog. 

“Bitch, stitch, stitch, until the twilight faded and night 
her arms towards the wilderness of brick and mor. 

tar, and unconsciously, mechanically, Letty rose and lit 


poor Letty 


2 bulged. 


the gas. 

Stk, stitch, stitch, until the church clocks chimed 
eleven and Mary Jane crept into the room like a pale, 
frail ghost. „ 

„ Hexcuse me, Miss, but it's gone eleven, and missus 
is comin’, an if she finds the gas burning she'll turn rusty. 
Lor, ow you ‘ave got it flaring!” . 

“ — i out, Mary Jane, and light my candle.” 

“Yes, Miss.’ 

And Mary Jane climbed into a chair and turned out the 

ht and handed Letty a flaming tallow dip. „ 

“T wouldn't do no more work if I was you, Miss. For- 

ve my sayin’ so,” she whispered. “’Ere’s missus! 

-night, Miss.” 

“ cod-night, Mary Jane.” 

Letty stumbled into her bedroom and placed the candle 
on the mantle-shelf, where it flickered hideous gloom 
across the room. 255 

Outside a cat shrieked to the rising moon and the 
nagging wail of a baby brought forth the oaths of a parent 
the worse for drink. 

“Coward!” Letty hissed to herself as a tear splashed 
on to the dusty dressing table. . 

She threw off her bodice and then pulled the hairpins 
from her hair until it fell a glorious shower around her 
shoulders. 

Another tear splashed as she made a feeble attempt to 
brush her tresses. 

Her lips trembled as they formed a word. 

“ Mother.” 

Another garment fell to the floor, and another. 

At last she was ready for bed, and she bravely climbed 
into the uninviting iron sleeping apparatus. 

And once more she took up her work and began to 
stitch, stitch, stitch. . 

Each atitch contained a tear, and once she raised her 
head and looked at her own dainty linen lying in a heap 
on the chair, and wondered if every stitch in them con- 
tained a woman’s tear. 

The thought gave her strength; she remembered Florrie. 

What were her tears compared with those a thousand 
women daily shed as they stitched their souls into a rich 
woman's dainty linen! ac 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. She did not hear the timid knock 
at the door. 


By Arthur Abpplin. 


Stitch, stitch, stitch. A dozen garments by Friday, 
and not one completed yet! 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. Was Florrie working, too, whilst 
her canting bird slept in his iron cage? 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. 

„Please, Miss, don't be hangry, but I couldn't bear to 
think of you down ere working so ard for your livin’. 
You wasn't meant to work so ‘ard for your livin’. Let nic 
. Miss. I’m used to it.“ 

tty looked up: a qucer, miss- shapen little object in a 


ragged grey nt stood before her—Mary Jane! 
„ain't so tlumsy with my finge as I looks, miss,” 
“Mary Jane, how kind of you!” The tears fell faster 


again. But I couldn't dream of allowing you, you are 
far more tired than I. Indeed, I'm not tired at all. really 
—only, only lonely.” 

Mary Jane nodded. 

„ knows, miss.” She plucked up courage and advanced 
to the edge of the bed. 

0 a ‘and that over to me; I'll settle him pretty 
quick.” 

Letty was too weak to resist. The unfinished garment. 
changed hands. Letty fell back on the pillow and turned 
her face to tho wall. 

Mary Jano shook her head sagely. 

“ Hangels ain t no business to be sent down ‘cre,” she 
soliloquised. “They can’t stand it. They was only meant 
to wear ‘alos and blow trumpets.” 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, and Lady Letty fell asleep and the 
tears ceased to fall. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch, and the church clocks boomed the 
dawn of ano ay. 

Stitch, stitch, stitch. and Mary Jane earned one guinca 
for Mr. Isaac Joel, and nincpence for Lady Letty Lumley: 
whilst for berself—? 

Who knows? The wrath of Mrs Ridley that threo 
pa bed farthing dips had been wantonly wasted: tBat was 
certain ! 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
The Search Commences. 


Tae only calm person at 199 Grosvenor Square was 
laey Muriel. 

The Duke swore, in private. The Duchess wept, 
secretly. The servants looked suspicicus and gossiped in 
whispers in the servants’ hall. opman went about her 
duties with a tightly-closed mouth, and Bates with wide- 


open ears. 

"Something had happened! There had been an upsct. 
Lady Letty had suddenly disappeared. What did it all 
mean? 


Only one servant could possibly know, and all the other 
servants knew that she would not tell. 

ag mo had packed her young mistrcss’ boxes; Hopman 
was her mistress’ confidant. Therefore Hopman must 
know; but Hopman was a sphinx, and Mr. Boles, who 
might have been able to worm her secret from her, refused 
to question. 

“It’s vulgar and indecent to pry into the affairs cf 
others,” said that gentleman austerely. “I suppose her 
ladyship can pay a visit withcut informing the servants’ 
hall? Such curiosity!” 

“Yes, but in the service I’ve been used to,” said the 
upper housemaid, “young ladies didn’t leave home cn a 
visit before breakfast.” 

“And what service was that?” inquircd the valct sar- 
castieally. His Majesty's“ 
“ P’raps, perhaps not,“ snapped the upper housemaid. 

“His Majesty's prisons, I was about to say. They 
always feed before they discharge them, I hear; end 
in the workhouses! 

In the drawing-room Lady Muriel tried to comfort the 
Duchess and ot members of Se lenily by assuring 
them that Letty had only gone off in a fit of youthful 


temper. 

" Bhe’s probably gone down to Greyshot Towers — the 
Duke’s country seat—"or else she’s hiding with the Van- 
dersees or Raeburns cr some other old friends. Leave 
her alone and she'll come to her senses; she'll return 

uickly enough when she wants a new gown or as soon as 
she is bored with E fields, cows, and turnips!” 

Lady Muriel’s idea of the country was vague. 

But the Duchess shook her head sadly : 

“You don’t know Letty,” she said, 

“Such a fuss about the little minx,“ Lady Muriel ccn- 
fided to herself. “If it wasn’t the height of the season 
Tad make some excuse and cut my visit short. Family 
friends with eccentric children are so boring!” 

For two whole days telegrams were dispatched hourl 
from the Marford’s house in Grosvenor Square, an 
answers received nearly as often until the local telegraph 
office began to le. 

And every te that was received contained the 
same message: “Letty not here: what has happened?” 

The Duc an to grow hysterical ond a general 
family conclave was called. 

Then the Duke got a touch of gout ! 

That was the last straw. 

„Don't mention the child's name to me cver again,’ he 
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roared. “I never wish to see her or hear of her again. 
de is dead to me. Dead!” : 

The Duchess realised that it was’ useless to reason with 
Gout. Tho family physician, not having been warned, 
incautiously inquired for the “charming grown-up child,” 
as he affectionately called her, and be was met by a string 
of gouty oaths and adjectives such as even he, in his ! 
experience of men and maladies, had never before experi- 
enced. 

“Ho has a very bad attack, I fear,” the physician con- 
fided to the Duchess; “a very bad attack! He must have 
his fom Pres immediately. 1 hope—er—Lady Letty is 
quite well.” 

“ Yes—quite—well,” stammered the Duchess. 

“T gee that she is to be presented next week —— 

The Duchess turned pale and gasped. 

She had forgotten. ‘ 

Careless of the consequences, she flew to the Duke's 
room, where she found him, purple of yom 7 and hun 
fer new and strong epithets, giving the unfortunate valet, 
Boles, a month's notice for the third time in barely four 

ours. 

“Don't come any nearer,” he shrieked to his wife. 
“Stop where you are! Why can’t you leave me alone 
Why haven't you been to see me before; it’s hours since 
the doctor left. He's a perfect fool, by-the-way ; I shall 
insist on a consultation.” , 

“Richard—have you forgotten—the Drawing · Room next 
week—Letty's presentation ete a 

The Duke of Marford struggled to a sitting position, 
stared helplessly at his wife for forty seconds, and then 
sank back among his pillows. t 

“Ring up Scotland Yard—Pinkertons,” he gasped feebly. 
„We must find her at any cost. Flood the country with 
detectives. Do anything. Find her and bring her home 
before next Thursday. I insist,” he added feebly. 

“But the publicity ——” „ 8 

The Duke said something about hanging the publicity 
and paying for silence. Then a brilliant idea struck him. 

ty Jove,” he cried excitedly. 

The Duchess Hones it was a bad twinge of gout. 

“Ts it very painful?” she said sympathetically. 

Looks don't kill, so the Duchess of Marford lived. 

“That little rat Polestick will know where she is,” 
rasped the Duke. ‘Oh, what idiots I am surrounded by. 
Why couldn’t one of you think of that before? Polestick! 
‘Telephone for him, telegraph for him, send the motor to 
his 1 99 him here to me/ If he doesn't find her 1 Il 
—1˙¹ ane — 

But the Duchess fled to obey her lord’s commands with - 
out waiting to hear Lord Arthur's awful fate. 

Meanwhile, Captain Conroy, oblivious of what had hap- 
pened since the night of the opera, was ringing the bell 
of 199 as the Duchess passed through the . 

She heard his voice 5 for the Duke, and she 
rushed to him on the impu se of the moment. 

“Yes, a bad touch of gout,” she said as calmly as she 
8 0 „But do come in. I'm afraid Im the only member 
visible.“ 

Once safely in the drawing-room her reserve broke down. 

caps i i fer eyes filling with tears. 

aptain 

“ Letty—gone— where . 

“No one knows. can't find her. Everyone will 
ae She's supposed to be staying with some 
friends ——” 

“But I don’t understand ——” stammered Captain 


Conroy. 
Alter the opera there was a scene, I regret to say, 
between Letty and her father. She defied him and he lost 
o gout She might have 
r child—so 


must find her; you 
talk about it. f course, men never 
Lady Muriel, and of course the servants are sure to guess 
soon. We are besieged by telegraph boys and messenger 


boys. There is that awful bell again! Now we're goin 
15 by detectives.” = = 
“ Detectives!” 


“Yes, Richard insists; it’s the last hope. 
seen a detective. Are they very terrible? 
‘Oh, bub this is. madness,” 


Tre never 


“She isn't. 
Another batch of 

“No, no answer!” 

“Same reply: ‘Letty not here’ ——” 
1 she can't have disappeared. Doesn't her maid 

W 

“Sho swears she doesn't; but Hopman's a sphinx hot 
pincers or the rack wouldn't drag a secret from her.” 

“But why this fear; this haste? Letty is safe. You 


don't imagine —— 
“Suicide? Never. Letty is neither a lunatic nor a 
coward, and she has never had a dressmaker's bill of her 


own or played bridge above farthing points.” . 
“Then why not wait? Inquire oy, search carefully 


“Next Thursday's Drawing-Room—Letty’s presents- 
tion,” the 255 “What will 1 11— 7 
is no ° 
I'd better 9 Marford,” cried 


bal Conroy. 
“He is not in 2 fit state; it w. 


be dangerous. I'm 


9 sill i Richard has 
“No! y ons. 

idea that he may know where ag ha Gown backens be 
took her to that meeting—Salvation Army or something 
dreadful. There's the 


hone bell; please 
rae he careful and don'é 


tain Conny seek ten minutes’ quiet reflection in the 

room. e no desire to face an outraged 

father and a gouty Duke unless some benefit accrued there- 

from. He had purposely refrained from writing to Letty 

or calling at Grosvenor Square the fiasco at the opera, 
when she repudiated their engagement. 


Elephant catching from the elephant catcher’s 


He intended to 


her with silence, and leave her 
parents to bring her into a fit and proper frame of mind! 


The present state of was rather a shock to his 


feelings, and his vanity. 
“Centound Polestick! Hell chuckle,” ho muttered 
H Nir 

1 ford is really in a „ and if he really sees the 
necessity of producing Lady y on Thursday next, I 
may bs ger she founs lady game and marry her before 
oy 

a 7 to 8 

| 7 haven't dared mention it qe he communed ; “ now's 
my opportunity! I’ve always fancied * Towers as 
country residence—coverts crammed with game, rippin’ 
hunting country. Marford would do anything to prevent 
us ing down in town now. By Jove, I'll work it!” 

Captain Conro: for s liqueur brandy, and 

uested that thb Duke should be informed of his visit. 
few minutes later he was shown into the Gouty 
Presence. 

“How do? Heard the news!” snapped His Grace. “I 
can see you have. All your fault, Conroy. Infernally 
ridiculous suggestion of yours. Confound it, sir, why 
haven't. you more brains! 

The Duke had just had an extra bad twinge. 

“I'm sorry,” — Conroy said, standing a tful 
distance away. “ But peer I can put things all right. 
e the Duchess feels terribly upset; a trifle hysteri- 
e 


“ And I’ve a touch of this beastly gout!” 
“I'm sure there's no cause for Letty cannot be 


The Duke ted. He preferred the calm metallic 
optimism of his possible future son-in-law to the hysteri- 
cal pessimism of his relatives. 

Any idea where's she 

Captain Conroy twirled 

“Yes; but I'd rather not say anything just at present. 
I don't wish to raise your hopes.” 

„Raise 1 „ sir! I've done with Letty, I tell you. 
Done with her; but, begad, she must return in time for 
the Drawing-Room.” 

“And the wedding?” ventured Captain Conroy jocu- 


. 
he Duke sent the wedding to a sul! t. 
J have a suggestion,” continued the Captain. 

“Then make it, but don’t make it 2 a hundred 
781 away ! For goodness’ sake, come nearer—I sha’n'’t 

ite you! 

Captain Conroy made a mental note that the best way to 
punish Letty for her pranks would be for him to develop 
gout directly they were married. . 

He moved nearer, cautiously. 

“Would you mind ringing the bell. That confounded 
servant of mine has brought me the wrong medicine.” 
Robert, the butler, answered the bell. 


The eke get ee 
“Where is Boles?” 
The butler hardly looked happy. 


? ” 
is moustache : 


understand that your G gave him notice to lea 
immediately, without a 1 * * 


„Idiot,“ ped the Duke. Send him 2 
Robert 1 silently ; Captain Conroy sighed. Pre- 
sently Boles ap) 


ers you 


4 king your boxes atory to leavi: 
vin 
my service, Boles? oe nn . 


“The last time gave me notice, your Grace, told 
mrs a 42 wages and leave the — 
iy . 
Confound it, sir,” roared the Duke, aren't you aware 
1 . bad attack of gout? How = you take any 
no! of w say! ow times i 
notice to leave, I'd like to Tow F 
Boles tried to make a rapid calculation and failed. 
„Enel athe’ Duke tr mphant! Don’t make 
“ Exactly,” sa ‘ium 5, t 
a fool of 3 sir; go and unpack at — And you've 
brou 9 mo the wrong medicine. Why aren’t you more 
careful 5 
trent you'll read the instructions om the bottle, your 
race 
h, all right, you can go.“ 
Bais homed wd SAY 
“Jo servant,” sai 5 
«What's ur suggestion? see ne 
captain Conrey ¢ his throat and asked permission 
smo! 


“T have an idea that the difficulty will not 
2 but to persuade her to 1 e 
Pe 


rsuade. I'll force her, sir!” 
“Im 3.0r if you do, scandal!” 
“Well, your idea? Don’t beat about the bush!” 


“You? But she won't have anything with 
You're the cause of all this bother.” * ides 
“Give me carte blanche to act as I think fit. You can 


do : 
So ny gt 
our e son can’ ve hi at. 
Tm free. Fil find Letty, and it I—if Sone of ur bs pet. 
. · . them: bet mo amy Deyo and 
arry her! 
Tho Duke laughed 3 
1 what 1 only — be here on Thars- 
added grils. "Bat you shag = dhe netic 


on 
ou realise the * 
“T do, th hly. Then 1 hand 
3 * have a free to act as I 


“Yea, yes. Do what you li U t make 
and,” be’ added, a note of rong tee lipo 8 ‘ato his 
voice despite his gout and his outraged authority, 
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“and find her quickly, Conroy. 
to marry you, love her well an 5 ; 

“I ‘And I was thinking that when we are married 
it would be wise not to settle dewn in London. I think 
Letty’s temperament requires the calm and — of country 
ife. You said something about Geeyshot Towers ——” 
of time to think 
terrupted the Duke curtly. First find your 
wife; then marry her!” . . 

As Captain Conroy left, Lord Arthur Polestick arrived. 

The two men merely nods. ; 

The Duchess of Marford was nervously walking up and 

i rd ur was announced. 


If fen can persuade her 


r them. But, 
of course, you don’t know what Tm talking about——” 


game i Arthur stammered. 

“No, it’s a terrible tra ly, and I want you to help us; 
to save us! Letty has run away!” 

“Good gracious!” F 

Lord Arthur flopped into a chair. He carefully polished 
his eyeglass, slowly fixed it in his eye, stared at the 
Duchess, and murmured again : 

“ Good ious!” 

“There 1 E denied the en- 
gagement, an 0 told the story over again 
. 8 in silence. © tie date 

“Well, w. on’ say something ? y don’t you 
make a su eien! ” she pe ay when be had finished — 
received neither exclamations, surprise, consternation, nor 


condolences. 
“T was thinking,"@ord Arthur murmured humbly. 
this is no time for thinking. We must 


act. That is why I sent for you. Though why I did so I 
really can't e now. You're not a man of action, I 
fear. But I ht it gg ead that you might have an 
2 Letty hidden herself.” 


“Yes. Oh, do wake up, Lord Arthur. Do speak/ Yo 
tock hak to homo arondfal mest is the Ean Rad seme 


where. She threatened to join Salvation Army. Do 
you 1 me has been mad enough to put her threat into 
execution?” 


rd Arthur took time to consider. Then he fixed the 
Duchess with his right eye and said slowly : 
“It is quite ible if you turned her out of the house 
that she sought refuge with the Salvation Army.” 
That's a very brutal way of es it.” 
“The truth is brutal,” Lord ur replied, “and it is 
to disguise it. What have you done to try 


her wild fight with — te eg and express 


messengers. 

“Do you think that there is any chance of your being 
able to find her, or even obtain a clue?” 

Tl do my best,” Lord Arthur said slowly. 


The Duchess to hysterical 

“But what wi 8 gg pos —— idea? 

Con) yes oe ae hope? Tell me where you think 

she is ikly to be—tell me where you took her yesterday.” 
say nothing further 

rude hin. : : 

“Do you think his Grace would like to see me?” he 


“I advise not to go near him! In his present stat: 
hehe would probably fn you. Good-bye, 1 do try ra 


tty.” 
“TI a my best.” 
“The dest man I ever met,” the Duchess 
the front rs closed on the little man. 
stopped another instant I think I should have 
He really is a fool.” 
“I always said so,” yawned Lady Muriel, who had just 


come in. 

But the fool” had taken a cab and driven haste to 
his humble rooms. There he shut himself in his — ag 
33 from ine ape ged pa filled him, w he 
i 0 coffee- made himse 
. 

52 ii 
with closed eyes. . J aa 


said when 
“If he had 
shaken him. 


Sonny,” he murmured, “ she’s in trouble.” 
Sonny gurgled. 
“ Those people—her people—don’t understand her!“ 
— threatened to Lord Arthur in a dense blue 


tered to his pipe. 
. 1 in at the Porcupine Road Office, E.“ 


“Po Road, East. Probabl White w Road, 
was that Salvation · — 1. 
Sonny evidently replied ce 


f 


“Come along, Sonny,” he said 
e 1 —＋ 
jolly good clue, and we'll keep it dark ! 

Drive 4e Mount Prospest Bead: Bea ey, and drive 
like the dickens.” e vi end 


K of ney, forms the subject of an article in 


WIE BNDING 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
A Shopping Exp&dition Down Last. 


Ir was past ten Oo clock before Letty knocked at the deve 
of Tlorrie Grey's garret. Of course she had overslept her- 
self, and though after M Jane had hammered at her 
bedroom for quite the third time, she had cautiously 
peeped into the room, she could not find it in her heart to 
awaken “her angel who slept so soundly, looking, indeed, 
0 Mary Jane, like an ethereal being as she lay wrapped in 
sleep, her soft fair hair and white be-ribboned gown. 

“I’m very late, Florrie, she cried. “Do forgive me, 
and don't move. I—I shall sit on the floor; I positively 
love sitting on the floor. I always do at home—in the 
winter at any rate—and mother pretends to get angry and 
insists that it is undignified, un—but how extraordinary 
look! 8 2. 

Letty had just unfastened her parcel of work containing 
bit one, iN „ finished garment and the eleven un- 
Immen ones 1 : 

But as she hunted among the bits of linen, ribbon, lace 
and cotton she made the wonderful discovery that only 
nine articles remained unfinished ! 

‘A fairy had touched her parcel with a magic wand. 

Mary Jane! „ 

Not the fairy of children’s books and dreams. Rather 
an ugly, grubby little fairy, with a smutty nose and socty 
ingers. 

. Letty had forgotten her, until, wondering at the mira le, 

she N her sudden and strange appearance the 

ie evening, and at the recollection she could not help 
hi 


aughing. 

“AVha's the matter?” Florrie inquired. 

“Look—a miracle! Only nine left to make up.” 

“Not bad,” Florrie said; “but the work isn't too nent. 
Still, I daresay it'll pass. Remember you've only to-n:or- 
row until seven o'clock.” 

Letty sighed and spread herself cn the floor. 

“Do take tho chair.” „ 

„Don't waste time,” Letty replied. 
again?” 

Once this morning. A bit of sun got throngh the 
window somehow, and when he saw it he tuned up. It 
was fine whilst it lasted, but it didn’t last long!” 

“Well, I daresay he’ll start again if we talk and laugh a 
great deal. Perhaps he wants cheering up.” 

“You seem very gay this morning,” Florrie coughed. 
„What's happened?“ „ ; 

“Oh, nothing,” Letty replied evasively, bending over her 


“Has Dicky sung 


werk, 

Those silly tears seemed to come so easily now! . 
“Nothing,” sho repeated. It's a fine day. the sun is 
shining. and—and we ought to try to be cheerful. I read 
somewhere long ago something about one hcnest peal cf 
laughter drying a dozen tearful eyes, and that God loves 
laughter better than tears.” 

Tisy t always my to langh.” „ 

“No, it isn't. I only learnt that lately. But that is just 
the reason we should try to be cheerful.” : : 

The lark in his narrow cage suddenly ceased beating his 
wings against the bars and burst into song. It echord 
strangely in the evil court; it thrilled joyfully across the 
dull garret. A 

The girls ceased speaking; breathed softly.  Flerrie 
‘rembled lest she should cough and spoil the song or 
frighten her pet to silence again. „ 

But he sang quite a long time, and even the elderly little 
children ceased playing in doorways to listen. 

When he hed finished and silence had reigned fer several 
minutes, Florrie whispered softly to Letty. 

“Go on talking again, will you? I like the way yon talk 
—so does Dicky. I notico whenever you talk he feels like 
singing.” ; 

“Did you sleep better last night?” Letty asked. 

Florrie shook her head. . 

“Not much. If it isn't the cats it's the cough. and if. 
as happened once. the cats was quiet and my cough didn't 
5 then the Terror gets in drink and no one gets no 
sleep.” . 

Letty looked up at the nume and stopped sewing, 

“You musn’t waste time.” Florrie cried. “ Don't, stop 
‘cause we're talking. You don’t mind my tellin’ you? 

“Of course not, tell me all my faults. But who is the 
Terror?” „ 

“T don’t know who he is. I hopes you never meet him. 
that’s all. He's got lots cf names. but he’s best known as 
the Terror. He lives down on the right at the corner. 
fenstways he’s supposed to live there. When he’s in luck 
le lives down west, I believe, or else goes to foreign parts. 
He's generally wanted.” 

Letty smiled : 

“Has he a very big, square face, little round eves. bull- 
doz nose? Would he answer to the name of Billy?” 

“Yes! But you haven’t——” 

Letty nodded : 

“T think I know him,” she said proudly. 
know him quite well!” „ . 

115 1 a little silvery laugh. Florrie stared incredu- 
lonsly at he 

“Yon can’t have met him—not Bill Bouncer, the Terror 
cf London, he’s fond of callin’ himself.” 

Letty nodded cheerfully. She felt quite distinguished. 

That's he, the Terror of London. Oh, ves. he saw me 
home last night, but unfortunately we had a little—er— 
tif! 1 shan’t speak to him again until he properly 
apologises |” 5 
wo ceased stitching now, nnd looked anxicusly at 

tty. 

“T ho ere not keeping company with him. Oh. do 
he catetal Don't walk out with him; he ie a terror. Why 
there's hardly a woman as'll go near him down here, and 
pot a man a Il face him!” ; . 

“T faced him couldn't help it—I couldn't escape him. 
But is he as bad as you paint him? I know he told me he 
was a terror, and ha seemed pleased; but I told him that 
we would save him—the Army, I mean!” 

“It couldn't have been the Terror,” Florrie insisted. “I 
only said a word to him once, and that’s when he shoved 


“In fact T 


‘ 
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me down the stairs as I met him coming up. He'd ' 
kill me only my cough saved n.e.” 

* Your cough?” 

Ves, that's funny, isn’t it? 'Cause it’s my cough they 
siy is killin’ me, and that saved me. For when I icked 
myself up and said—what I did say!—the cough fair 
took me, and he dragged me out into the court and looked 
at me, and he says, ‘You're a miscrable-looking thing, 
you are. If I had a cough like that I'd shoot myself, I 
would. Since I shoved you down I'll carry you up.’ And 

» too, he carried me up and threw me on the bed. 
He was in drink, too—not mad drunk, you know, but what 
they call pleasant. I haven't seen him since, but I've heard 

im! 


“Perhaps he didn't have a fair chance when he was a 
child,” Letty whispered. 

Florrie laughed. 

He never was a child. He was a bully the moment he 
was born. He was born old and wicked. Thero are lots 
born that way.” 

After they had worked for two or three hours Letty 
began to grow restless. 

t was hunger. 

She said nothing beyond throwing out a few gentlo hints, 
which Florrie did not seem to understand, and she worked 
away bravely for another hour. Then suddenly her fingers 
scemed to go on strike; she bungled, broke a needle, and 
finally threw down her work. 

“Tm starving!” 

“Didn't you breakfast?” Florrie said calmly. 

“Yes, no. I had something, but it wasn't nice, and it 
was long ago.” e 

„I'll make a cup of tea,” Florrie said wearily. “I 
generally have a cup about three or four o'clock.” 

“When do you dine—eat?” Letty asked weakly. 

Florrie hesitated, and Letty hated herself for the 
question. She had forgotten—three and nine a dozen! 

1 take my meal about eight o’clock, sometimes later. 
Perhaps you ve been used to yours in the middle of thc 

ay. I have some bread, and I'll run out and get a 
ha porth of milk.” 7 
tty rose from the floor and stretched herself wearily 
and skook the dust off her petticoats. ; 

“Lor’, how they do rustle,” smiled Florrie. 

Letty walked to the girl’s side and took her hand : 

„We're friends, Florrie, are we not?” she said sofilv. 

„ hope so, if I may—if you care; but I’m not——” 

“T feel we've known each other a long time.“ Letty ccn- 
tinued, “and know we're friends. Well, friends 
generally cement their friendship in some way or another.” 

Florrie looked puzzled. Letty was floundering for words. 
In desperation she came to the point. 

Let's go out and have a good dinner!” 

Florrie tried to speak, but somehow failed. 
to the window then. 

t reminds me,” she said quaveringly. “Dicky must 


be fed!” 

“So must we!” Letty cried resolutely. “Come along, 
put on your Dats don’t talk. You must show me the way 
and find a—find a—restaurant. Ugh! I hope there are 
15 rats on these stairs.“ She clutched her skirts in mock 
error. 

Florrie was swept off her feet. Before she realised what 
was happening she found herself hurrying through 
Edward's Court with Letty. 

“Now you must show me the way,” the latter said. 
“The best restaurant, if it’s not too expensive.” 

“But the money,” Florrie gasped. 

“This is my treat!” 

„There's a nice little eating-house off Flanders Street, 
and there’s a fried fish shop higher up. They give you 
good chips, too.” 

“Chips?” Letty said inquiringly. 
eating-house.” 

“Fried fish is tasty,” murnmred Florrie; “and chips.” 

“Fried fish never agreed with me,” Letty murmured 
apologetically. We'll make a raid on the eating-house.” 

But the eating-house didn’t seem to please Letty. The 
window was plastered with the day’s menu, written and 
printed in characters bold and fearless that those who ran 
2 5 read. A savoury odour also issued from the open 

oars. 

“Tt smells inviting, doesn’t it?” Florrio whispered. 

Letty did not reply immediately. Eventually she sug- 
1 that the weather seemed rather warm for an eating - 

ouse. 

Florrie took her to another establishment. Letty found 
another tactful excuse. 

“We've got our work to finish,” Florrie said at last. 

“I know,” Letty cried. “ We'll buy our dinner and take 
it in with us. Of course, how dull of me not to think of 
that before. Now, where can we buy some things already 
cooked—some nice cold f, perhaps?” 

“Yes, or some ham!” Florrie began to grew enthusi- 


She turned 
= 


“Let us try the 


The mysterious Monsieur V——, the famous Inter- 
national Spy, is the hero of Mr. Alien Upward’s 
new serial, 


“he Phantom Vorpedo Boats,” 


being the secret history of the Russo-Japanese War, 
which is now running in the 


Duily Express 


In this most exciting and topical romance 
Monsieur V—— relates how he went as a spy to 
Russia in the interests of England and Japan, and 
how he prevented war between Russia and England. 


The DAILY EXPRESS is on sale at all Railway Book- 
stalls and Newsagents throughout the country. 
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astic. Perhaps the savoury smells bad awakened her long- 
disappointed appetite from its sleep. . 

Very soon the girls were laden with parcels. Florrie 
tried to check Letty's extravagance, but tho latter was 
obdurate. . 

“Now I think we' vo every ching, she cricd at last. 
“No, there's something else—wine! ” „ 

“Please, don't, you're ruining yourself, and II can't 
ay.“ 
P IShew me where I can buy wine; claret, or better still, 


„There's Taggart's stores; but don’t!” 
Taggart’s stores parted with a huge flagon cf tarragona 


rt. 

„I'm sure I’ve heard that tarragona port is nourishing,” 
Letty said. “ Now then, home quickly.” 1 . 

They reached Edward's Court without meeting with any 
accident, save that a tomato rolled out of the Lag and 
narrowly escaped execution by a coster’s cart. 

I just saved it in time,” coughed Florrie proudly. 

But as they turned towards the entrance that led to her 
garret a bulky form rose out of the murky depths of the 
passage and blocked the way. 

“The Terror,” cried Florrie fearfally, and the wholo 

of tomatoes scattered across the cobble stones. 
Now, then, careless!” grunted Mr. Billy Alias cheer- 
fully, “pick em up. Ello, to Letty. “I saw yer both 
go out. I lives hero, too, I do. I thought I'd wait for 
yer. Yer give me somethink last night as I wants to 
return yer!” 

He smoothed his face feelingly. 

(Another instalment of this story next week.) 

ef —öZ,ͤ——— . 
WASTED OPPORTUNITIES. 

Litttz Bor: “Did you ever catch any whales? ”’ 

Captain: “No. I never shipped on a whaler.” 

„Was you ever shipwrecked? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Never cast on a desert island? * 

6 No.“ 

“Never caught by cannibals? ”” 

4. No.““ . 

“Nor bitten by serpents? 
“ No.” 
“H’m! you might as well have stayed on land.“ 


— — . ͤ ‚üPCUÜů— 


2 Kuvrr's is the biggest cannon ever made, isn't 
it?“ 
“Yes, and the earth is the largest revolver.“ 
— — 


Miss Goopwin: So you've asked Pepe? Tt wasn’t 
such a terriblo ordeal, was it? You didn’t nec to get 
excited, you know. All you had to do was to keep 
perfectly cool.“ 

The Young Man: “Cool! I was so cool you could 
have heard my teeth chatter !“ 


— 


CRUEL QUESTION. 

Some time ago an elderly gentleman was cycling 
down a narrow street in a country town, when a dog 
suddenly rushed out from a doorway, and getting 
under his wheel, threw him on the ground in a sitting 
position. The dog, seeming to enjoy the situation, 
circled round and round, barking playfully. 

who was passing at the time stood calmly 
staring at the performance for a minute or two, and 
then inquired in a quiet voice: 

“Did you fall off, mister? 

“Of course I did,“ said the old gentleman angrily, 
while getting up and endeavouring to brush the dust 
from his clothes. 

“Ah!” replied the lad as he strolled away. “I 
thought you couldn’t have sat down in the road just to 
play with the dog.“ 

— — ——— 
Pt a Morner: “I wonder what baby is thinking 
0 


Fond Father: “ He is not thinking; he is listening 

to hear if his tooth is coming.” 
— — 

Ernzl.: Frank was desperately in love with Pris- 
cilla. Why, he used to send her the most c fensixe 
flowers and presents nearly every day fcr nearly 
threo years.“ 

Mabel: Did he finally win her ?““ 

Ethel: No; he earned her.” 


— 2 


CASTING OFF THE BONDS. 

Her eyes were wild, her hair was in disorder, her 
face was flushed, her hands were clenched. She was 
a deeply injured and desperate woman. 

“Oh, cruel one!” she cried in anguisi.c:! totes, 
„1 have borne with you too long! You have injured 
tho very foundations of my being! Day Ly day you 
have tortured me, and yet I could not bear to ivo 
you up. When first we met, how your case and pclish 
attracted me! When you became my own. how my 
friends envied me! ut your understanding is too 
small for my large soul. You are opposed te my ad- 
vancing myself. You have injured my standing in 
society. If wo had never met I might have wotked in 
peace. So now begone! We part for ever!“ 

There was moment's couvulsive breathing, 2 
age of teeth and a sharp sigh. It was all over. 

y a supreme effort she had pulled off her new shoe. 


bag 
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There are many men and women who suffer from 


60 E 
mysterious aches and pains, and who have never bury Road, Westbourne Grove, London very 
pected their kidneye—the organs most likely of fs „ ., ° 
rig fall ill, because they lors the greatest wotlk says:“ Your Doan's Backache Kidney Pils Picture tells 


to do. 
* have come to believe they can never be 
red (this very hopelessness is in itself one of the 
sure signs of kidney disease), and so the keep at 
their work as best they can, allowing their com- 
laint to take its course. 

If your health is not what it was, don't rest until 
you have found out the cause. If you have backache, 
urinary disorders, | owe the heart is irregular, 
the abi sallow or bloated, the limbs weak and shaky 
—should you tae rheumatic pains, chilly sensa- 
tions or dizzy spells —begin with Doan's Backache 
Kidney Pills 15 ca for your kidneys are to blame, 
and neglected kidney trouble is fatal. But whatever 
ou dor don’t lose heart—read of the relief Doan’s 

ills have brought vour neighbour who speaks here. 


When you think of the great work the kidneys 
have to do—how for 24 hours every iy they are 
filtering the impurities and waste from the blood 
can you wonder that they so readily break down, and 
retain the liquid poisons that cause backache, rheu- 
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Mr. George Chapman, who lives at 78 * 


have done so much for me that I shall be 
grateful all my life. Before I began with 
them in September of 1902, I had been suffer - 
ing with terrible pain in the back, also from 
dropsical swellings in the ankles. 

o ill did I become that at last the doctor had 
to be one 5 asd) my alarm I l that 

was suffering from Bright's disease 

Bright’s and — 2 an advanced sta 
Disease My bod a swollen to a dread al 
Cured. size, and not the slightest hope was 
held out of my living. I, myself, 
heard the doctor tell mother one night that I 
couldn’t live till morning; that was after I 
had been under his treatment eight months. 

“But I was never better in my life than I 
am to-day, and it is Doan’s pills that nave 
cured me, They did me good from the first, 
and although it was two years ago that I was 
cured, I am still well to-day,” 


5 YOUR HEALTH WHAT IT WAS? 
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matism, gravel, urinary disorders, heart trouble, ner- 
Vousness, sleeplessness, etc.? Before you can be 
rmanently cured, these poisons must be driven 


An chemists and con will gladly serve you = 


‘il, because they know 


— and the . must be made well again, so be sure to 1 Wade e Dean's, J eaxache Fain 
that they can keep up with their-work. This is the 1 . 
one thing Doan’s e Kidney Pills are for—all N 8 tbe Foner — 


the healing powers of this medicine go to the kidneys. price—2)9 a box, or 13/0 for 6 


Joan's Backache Kidney P ls. 


. kipp er Sardines 
OPEN UP A | 
NEW ERA IN SARDINES. 


“Skipper” Sardines are scaleloss, practically boneless, and cared by a 
special process, 


2 $OUP 


(2). SEEING. 
Seeing is believing”— 
but you must “taste and 

EDWARDS’ SOUP 

.S.) to get a p 
idea of its good, appe 
flavour. 


At a Grocers,’ Cornchandlera,’ 
., in penny packets, 


ht the Norwe 
dainty 2 flsh, cans! in the os ree 8 
fashioned — Their r appeal to the palate is irresistible, ae 


a 
If your grocer dce3 not stock them, ec: g i . \ 


ecid us 
8 yx Stamps for ss ‘tin. of 20 silver ah. post free; or a 
vat-oard will bring you jae oklet. 


Ln IMPORTHRS: 
ANGUS WATSON. * CO. (Dept. P). Newcastle · on · Tyne. 
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EPPS’S 


Is an admirable food 
the nicest and most nutritious 
8 for the breakfast table. 
is made in a moment with 
botling water or milk, and its 
Nerling qualities are 
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Advice 
Wash once with Fels- 
aptha, 

Worth 4/- a week at 
ast—it saves more than 
at in time, and wear 
clothes, 

*. Naptha e 


e 


e E. Pubhe 


lives at Innwood’s Cottages, Woburn 
7 of humanity so devoid of flesh as to resemble rter related the 
“ner thrilling Fag gps gh in 3 bat the —— . and often reduce 5 Hxranas reporter 8 
South African Campaign, but there is no need to go 20 . Indige r 3 eee wana , fre- ‘anemia robbed me of my colour first, then of my 
far afield for incidents of this character, equally as 


riveg of sleep by attacks of excruciating headaches, 
y 


cruciatin pains which f made me afraid 

but bas now been cured by bile beans. er ates nally assumes the of a - ‘the 1 
o people fhe only cafe path 8 waer and hed to remain lying down and 
how bile beans conquered ter complaint, and restored a coures of ile beans, the, En. Ain Went. 1 Fat all let until lere ir. Wirte walk away, but 1 
“For about 80 yeare' endured excruciating pains Clayton Road, Newcastlo-under tyme, te eee. Ene so very I swooned before I got there. 


throngs an attack of influenza, she was so red 
resem 


“After my third attack of influenza, I was troubled 
with a host of ailments which seemed likely to prove too 
much for me. For three months after the actual attack 


we away until my face became ghastly and almost] I remained dreadfully low and weak, hardly able to do 
. Wi 


loodiess. Every time these attac came on it was 
just as though I was going to bare a fit. My lips 
went blue, an my mother uite frightened, for 

was unable to relieve me. At night, before I had been 
long asleep, the pains would 3 me, and I should 


— — and the food was withou me an 

rai bed at all, and hardly ble, to my eyes. I felt a used to have. Thank to 
Sometimes I have been afraid to go to at weary, yes a * ore wouble such as I ve. u en 0 
would sit up in a cbair all night than do so. A lg igs conver in reali 1 become beans, I am now recovered. I have neither 


leading Leicester doctor said it was nervous exhaustion, 


bad to have brandy to enable me to keep on my feet. better, digestion are complete 
* also affected ur eyes, and I felt Bt for nothing, 1 ves 2 Welter * gave Lah 2 B. strangers to me, and I never oe ‘fag rel 
20 t I thought I should have to give up my] Beans, an I realised what a it was, | eln 1 used to do, Only the 1 walk 

situation. 1 began to improve almost at and felt 20 en- Zi and neither thea nor since experienced 


“Things were at a when my mother had a few 


least 
that I bought several boxes. By the time I 

bile beans given her. I took a dose, nd, as I perceived | Pad ¢ — 
che der Nd me good, T commenced a proper course. | wel te et oS ee bor fan quite THE POWER OF A STAMP. 
Asa result, the pains in the head ally Toone loon | 0 Oe ee —_ 

sro and lees’ frequent, and I t gone. Toould take my food and enjoy it Tejeesnees |, THE omission to have a stamp of authority 

Er re ror et ee are dary of any ill-effects, and placed on 4 document has, on 

1 . is all Night 1 rete had completely 8 able to made all the between amd poverty to 
solely to B 1 . r ed epics io I fols the day- |. to a law suit. Hesitancy to make pt use 
than 1 he been f — 8 ne, one. dually returned. of an age sta’ in Me manner 
. have been for's log time Pash.” r 1. en i Jr cured ma ana I can recommend thom with conf ofan ordinary penny postage — 
We e e e ee e =i have bem dence to others, for my husband has also found dg v., An ordinary penny postage — ,. ox 

zor Ad from catalan, 2 * valuable. I have not t so well for years as I do now.” envelope, — your fh mame 

will ensure gample box of bile beans for 

digestion. Bile beans had s kee uuf hren sail i WALKING EXTRAORDINARY. Torito ® bile bean syn 
88 ut inte — to complain ger Ti | Srwcm the craze for walking broke out really pen ope the ike have full 
tad re none of the former ataaks of saknes and | wonderful — stg Diaper — — Ps ta Nr 1 
delighted are ve 7 er, too, is combi we are recom.| As an example in the opposite r you will cut out this from the 
m them everywhere.” They are a wonderful | record of « young lady who could not walk Sore, toes January number of P *s Weekly, and enclose 
medicine, and everyone should know of them. few yards The for this was | it in your en 


EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE” w HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND RESTORER. 


THE FINEST DRESSING, SPECIALLY PREPARED ABD DELICATELY PERFUMED. A LUXURY AED A HECESSITY TO EVERY MODERE TOILET. 


RESTORES, STRENGTHENS, BEAUTIFIES, & PROMOTES 
THE GROWTH OF THE HAIR. 


Prevents its Falling Of and Turning Grey. The World-renowned Cure for Baldness. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND SUPPLIED DIRECT TO 


5 N Wy 


n. M. THE QUBEN OF GREECE. .. M. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
u. f. M. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. 1.2.11, PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
n. m. n. PRINCESS HOMENLOHE. PRINCESS A 
u. l. n. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE OF RUSSIA. n. n. THE GRAND, DUCHESS OF 


SCHWERIN, &c. 


Mrs. LANGTRY, the Charming Actress-Manager, 
writes: “Previous to yg Me ee a had jos ee a I have 
ily for 18 months, restored. I 


Wan . hl. 3 . 
— Dr. — | JONES oe HENRY MAPLESON 

7 Harlene’ is not only an grower, but te alo & when @ frend of mie” fdsend, me — 7. 
preventive againet the lose of hair from out, and | Hair Restorer. The result has 

produces a luxuriant by 8 wate ton So of hair, 


A FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 
Fe - 


charge will be made. 


Ceeeree soe ceccesceecceeenaceces ees » —.j————— . 


10, au. Od, and 40, Gd, por Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over the world, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Onder. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95 & 96 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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HOME NOTES PACE. 


— SSS ——ä̃ 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


A. Whisky Night-Cap- af ef. fl ere 
large tumbler, add a good teaspoonful of honey, and fill 
up the * with very hot, but not boiling, milk. (Reply 


to H. 
is very good for tea (espeoiall 
Marmalade Toast when toe butter available mad 
little strong’. Put a tablespoonful of marmalade into 
a little basin, chop the peel in it, and then beat it to a 
paste with a spoon. read this trimly on buttered 
toast and serve nico and hot. 


is useful when one’s supp! 

Prune Mincemeat of regular — 5 

exhausted. Take equal quantities of stewed prunes and 

acid cooking apples finely minced. Weigh this, and 

allow a quarter as much suet, a little chopped lemon 

peel, and a geod flavouring of spice. Sweeten to tuste, 
y 


and use quickly. 1 1 
ake any cold vegetables 
Vegetable Rissoles. and cate with henna little 
chopped bacon and ham. Season with pepper, salt, and 
mace. Mash some potato with butter, add to the 
vegetables, and form into cakes. Dredge with flour, 
brush over with beaten egg, dip into breadcrumbs 


and fry a golden brown in deep fat. (Reply to A. 
CALLANDER.) 
is ve 
This Excellent Winter Salad with 601d k 


or turkey. Take equal quantities of cooked beetroot 
and potatoes, celery and sliced raw apple. Mix all. 
Make a dressing of two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, one 
of vinegar, t, and pepper to taste. Work all 
together thoroughly and pour over just before serving. 
Scatter chopped parsley on the top. 

Pare and core 


Apple Cheesecake Pudding: eight apples and 


stew to a pulp with the rind of halfalemon. Beat up 
the yolks three eggs, add to them two ounces of 
melted butter, add the apple, beat all together, and 
sweeten to taste. Line a pie-dish with puff paste, pour 
in the mixture and bake in a steady oven till the pastry 
is cooked and the apple set. 


kle with caster sugar, and pour a little cookin 
— over let stand for an hour, put a thin layer of 


almonds. Make some thick custard, er 2 the y. 

of three e and half a pint of milk, flavour with 
vanilla and sugar. When custard is cool pour it 
over the trifle, whip the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, 
flavour delicately and pile over the custard. 

Try Liver Scallops. Ginge, liver, ud n equal 
quantity of breadcrumbs, add aj pinch of dered 
marjoram and thyme with salt and pep r. Chop finely 
a little cooked bacon. Make some thick savoury gravy, 
and into it stir the seasoned mince, etc. Grease some 
scallop shells with butter, scatter breadcrumbs over, fill 
with meat, etc., cover with more breadcrumbs, and 
dak till a golden brown. Serve the scallops very hot 
on a dainty d' oyley, garnished with parsley. 

For Ordinary Plum Pudding ing n° duis, 


Three.quarters of a 
E of currants, -quarters 


eggs. If this is to be kept for several months, 
a Shelf of brand A be necessary for it. A 
little ground ginger be consi 


— . 0 — 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


To Clean Lamp Chimneys. — ae gag 3 
kettle, rubbing them with a soft cloth, and then polish 
1 mich collects under th 

which collects under the 

Save Fire Coal Ash prate, It is valuable for 
acouring tin and all kitchen utensils. A jar filled with 
it and stood in the scullery soon proves valuable. 

All Passages, Pantry, and Cellars pb k. 
stantly whitewashed. not 


This ay gives a olenn 
appearance, but makes the dwelling healthy in every 
part. Do nct countenance the notion that because a 
room is not ecen it need not be whitewashed as well as 


12222 
12822 


A Remedy for Hoarsenese. Sy * i <4 
apple, and squeeze a little of the heated and thickened 
aga over lump sugar. This remedy is often appreciated 


y actors and singers. 
if sprinkled where flens, 
This Insect Powder, Se, brant ania them: 
Tako the dried flowers of 9 roseum, dry 
thoroughly, and reduce to powder by pounding. (Reply 


to New Zeauanp.) 
Put three ounces of coarse 
For Oatmeal Water. oatmeal by degrees into a 
quart of cold water. Let it settle, and pour off the clear 
water, which is then fit to drink if sweetened or flavoured 
with a squeeze of lemon-juice. This beveruge is nourish- 
ing and very refreshing. 
whether used by ohildren or 
All Mattresses adults, should be thoroughly 
beaten at least once a month. Set in the sun by open 
windows when possible: in this wuy the white dust 
which comes from the body is not allowed to lie on the 
creases of the mattress covers. A good rule is to have 
the mattresses brushed once a week, when the room is 
turned out. 
Removo the Sme‘l of Tobacco from the 
Mouth 7 using this wash: Take two teaspoonfuls 
of tincture of myrrh, one teaspoonful of spirits 
of camphor, und two pints of hot water in which have 
been dissolved two penny packets of patent borax. Put 
a wineglassful of this mixture into a tumbler; fill it 
with water and use it when cleaning the teeth. (Reply 
to NEWFOUNDLAND.) 
thus: 


Remove Stains from Silver Plate Stee 


the plate in hosp igre for the space of four hours, then 
cover it with whiting, moistened with vinegar, so that 
it may stick uponthe metal, and dry by the fire. After 
which rub of the whiting and rubit with dry bran. Tho 
spots should have quite disappeared, and the plate will 
look very bright. (léep'y to RAD Housx.) 


This Complexion Powder ra I . ty — 


ounces of zinc oxide, seven ounces of rice powder, two 
ounces of pre chalk, one ounce of talcum powder, 
one ounce of orris root, three drops of oil of roses. 
Reduce the ingredients to fine powder, add the perfume 
and sift repeetcdly ‘i -cugh fine muslin. The zinc must 
‘pe of the best quality, it will prove healing. 
Lay your blinds ona 
To Clean Gren Blinds. boardand scrubgently 
with a brash, using cold rainwater and soap, carpet 
soap if ble. Lay flat in a tub. of cold water to 
rinse, take the blinds by the top end in both hands, 
drain it out of the water and suspend from a clothes 
line in a sheltered place, where it will dry and not be 
blown out of shape. (R-ply to SoHOOL CLEANER.) 


To Clarify Sugar. Put into an enamelled sauce- 


eleven mds of white 
mak wn ak et Beal tc * 


* to a froth the 
te of an egg, put with it the sugar and boil gently 
till the scam 


rises and the sugar is ly clear. 
Strain through a cloth and keep in tightly-corked 
bottles. is what is used for making liqueurs, 
candied fruit, eto., and should be exactly what you are 
seeking. (Reply to Barss.) 
oN Ot 
LOVERS ACROSS THE SEA. 

A erat should never promise lightly to a lover who 
is going abroad that she will be fait unto death, 
- be willing to wait for him years and years if need 

So much is made of these promises by the absent 
party that it is enongh to shake man’s confidence in 
woman's faithfulness, when she who has so fairly 
impressed him with her devotion, writes less and less 
frequently. And this, just when he is most in need of 
2 words and loving sympathy to aid him in his 
struggles. 

11 26 eo terrible a blow to his hopes and aspirations to 
feel that another has taken his place during his a 
and may have a very serious effect on the whole of his 
after life. 


FOR TALL AND SHORT GIRLS. 

Ons of the chief causes why so many women fail to 
look their best is the well-known attraction people have 
towards their opposites. 

A short girl will make a staunch friend of a tall girl 
for this reason; but, unfortunately for her, it is very 
probable she will unconsciously grow to believe that the 
— long-waisted jacket worn by her friend would also 
look well on her. It is equally probable that the tall 
girl will adopt short skirte in the same way. In both 
cases the results are disastrous to the best possible 


a 08. 

18 similar fashion people quite often adopt not only 
an unsuitable mode ot dressing, but also manners, style 
of conversation. hair-dressing, and so forth, of a character 
directly opposed to that more suitable to them. 


MARCH, 


* 


The Drawing- room Entertainer. 


Cloth, price is. 
to the Art of Amateur an Sent. professional "“ntertainiag, with fustra:tion te 


4 12 19 20 
15 20 2 
148 
' 3 11 25 29 a e e Vor 
Ventriloquiem, a Vv aud Instrumental Mimicry, 
4111 


dan bookecllers or post free for 1s. A. from the Book Publisher, 17 Henrictta Street, Lena. W. d. 


8 FOR A WOODEN alas 9 
TATIONERS now supply special paper for invitatiors 
for such an anniversary. Small wooden plates or strips 
of birch-bark could also be used. The newest idea is to 
have the invitations written in the bowls of small 
wooden spoons, 

One of the most ornate forms of woodenware now on 
the market is tho Russian lacquered, the decorations 
being iu red and black. 

Bowls, spoons, and trays are the most common, but 
it may be possible to obtain plates. If not, however, 
the bowls and trays could be used as serving-dishes. 

Birch-bark could be used in many ways as dev'oration, 
and wooden bowls could conceal the glass dishes iu 
which flowers are placed. 

— — 


MEN LIKE BUSINESS GIRLS. 

Tun business girl understands that when a man 
marries he wants a com „ not a doll. Con- 
sequently her husband is a happy man. 
„He can smoke in the drawing-room if he likes. He 

ts good meals at a e hours. He gets a chance to 
air his pet theories before a select audience of one, who 
can understand what he is saying. The business girl’s 
husband knows that his hard-earned income will not be 
wasted on “ ducks” of bonnets at extravagant prices. 
The business girl can trim her own 

He knows that his wife is his best friend, to whom he 
can go in any emergency. The business girl does not 

ride he on knowing nothing about “horrid 


usiness.” 
— e — 

EAT MUSTARD FOR THE MEMORY. 

Grrus who value a complexion are advised to 
eat plenty of spinach. It acts as à tonic and a beautifier. 
A vegetable not generally made mach of by housewives 
because it is among the less expensive kinds, it is put in 
first place by the food experts, and deserves more pro- 
minence in puplic esteem. 

Women troubled with poor memories are urged to eat 
mustard. The seed of the mustard-plant is credited 
with very quickening, livening properties, eaid to have 
a direct influence on those brain-cells that have to do 


with forgetting and remem a 
A lon sade, diet of sa acy fatigne of both 
body and mind, while 1 are now held to contain 
much sustenance for the in, and to have an exbila- 
rating effect on the spirits. 
ö — 8 
THE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
Thoughts from a Lady's Album. 
A worn to the wise is resented. 
Many are called but few get up. 
Wuens there's a will there's a law suit. 
Honovr is without profit—in most countries. 

Wurm folly is bliss tis ignorance to be otherwise. 
Fools rush in and win—where angels fear to tread. 
To-Monnow would be sweet if we could kill yester- 
day. . 
Lors is romantic, Matrimony is decidedly a matter 

of fact. 

Pgorzz who love in glass houses should pull down the 
blinds. 

Misery loves company, but company does not re- 
ciprocate. 

of your ancestors and your posterity and you 

will never marry. 

‘When we hear of other people’s troubles it reconciles 
us to our own. 

Ir you bestow a favour forget it, but E you receive one, 
it is wise to remember. 

Wu never know how good we are going to be until the 


has 
* roa Ty en of tonice—the best of 
cosmetice—and the envy of dyspeptics 


0 
FOR EVENING OR DAY WEAR. 


this week’s Hous Norns will see a 
es 7a for a blouse, whic 


lace seats; a simple 
omy me re-footing soc 
A 

on Palm on eral t 

of hands; Len . on D- 
maki n g. 

Cookery, 

etc. Pu 

lished on Friday. Price one 


penny. 


By CECIL 
H. BULLIVANT. 


„ and those desirous of aiding to the evening’s mu- ment at 


WEEK ENDING 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Jux. 28, 1905, 


F. ©. would like me to explain why it is that one per- 
Russian schools 0, son succumbs to the =— of a t an 
. 0 ian student wants to another . reason, F. O., is more of a 
5 ! ter ile, be gs the Revolutionary constitutional one than — sting else. 8 dose of 
arty, goes out into the middle of the street, and choloroform sufficient to sen 1 * off would be 
ells, Bown with the Government!” quite inadequate for another, in same way as 
8 M asks: “What becomes of the cast-off clothing of — e 1 for one man, would not 
the Briti ay The ater part ° 
pao Rena a their way into a of | Ancus is desirous of joining the police fores of one of 
dealers in second-hand clothing. The coats are the northern counties, and naturally enough wante 
then either cut up, sold to theatrical managers or to know what the scale of Pay is there. 
advertising agents, or else exported to Africa and| Write to the Chief Constable of whatever count 
some of the elsewhere, for trading purposes with the Kaffirs and police it is you wish to oe sm: oot bin for full 
advantages to be gained by adopting the metric other uncivilised people. 5 1 1 * dou! 11 A Are to 
system in this country. Lord Kelvin, the famous | A. L. O. asks: “In the event of a wreck at sea, do the Gis E ate Sake ae — o equal to 
scientist, has revised and corrected the article where animals on board show any evidence to suggest that eir physical requireme . 
he considered it desirable, and in a letter to me] they are aware of the danger which threatens them. RESULT OF THE “ CLOCK FACE” COMPETITION. 
points out the remarkable ease with which figures ...es; instinct in some marvellous way | Ix this contest every competitor was correct, and as the 
can be manipulated on the metric system. It is quite seems to warn them of their peril. The confusion division of the cash prize of £10 amongst them would 
easy to learn, as the figure ten is the basis of the among the crew and —_ spreads like wildfire result in each receiving less than a farthing, the 
whole system, every coin or . being reckoned to the live stock, and even the cats come screaming Editor has decided to set anothér oe open 


Soccer wants to know if they play a — 1 


from that figure. I should, if I were you, have a on deck evidently fully conscious that their lives are | only to those who were successful in Fice 
look at the system in your spare moments, and I am in jeopardy. Contest. The task set is for competitors to write 
sure you will be astonished that it has not been V. A. L. sends me an instance of a post-office wonder. | on the back of a pe the best sentence they 
adopted in this country before. At Madeley, in 54 — wn tue pees — can make out at 3 Clock Face Comreri- 
htf: ders who h: t us Christma named respectively “Elm Grove an pice TION, using eac r only as many times as it 

Meni Now oar cards, greeting! fe chore up the | Farm Cotagey” only tre hundred, yards apart, appees, — must be addtesed to Tar 
+s he: he ou wi send a letter rmer 4 brron, and must arrive onday, 

cockles of your weary old Editor's heart when he you 7 The’ rise of £10 will d 2 0 10 


open finds a message of lo d the latter, it makes the following peregrination : anuary i 

— Ae an Siva ‘net — We By pase from letter-box to post flee, one mile;| the sender of what Editor considers to be the 
Darn are but human. mail-cart from Madeley to Wellington, seven miles; best sentence, and the remaining prizes will be 
g. B. wishes to know what the phrase, “A Roland for rail from Wellington to Stafford, twenty-one miles; | awarded in order of merit. 


Oliver? means. Nowadays, G. B. it | rail from Stafford to Shifnal, ei n miles ; Amounts to hand for the Funn Am Fun since the last 
— . a blow for a blow, or tit for tat. "Roland and | Postman, Shifnal to Kemberton Turn, two miles and | published list : 


A f a half; foot postman, Kemberton Turn to Coppice | A. Laslett, 8.8., 1s.; Jack Bearns 2:8 P 
: Obers eT vers ce albert no one could cell | Farm, half s mile; grand total, Afty miles ——— | fo, G f Sak 200 e te, 62 
1 which of them did this, or which of them did that. es, this seems a long way round, certainly. | Tite Ufer Ga; Wootbell Cus, E. 4. Theta, Ns 


P f f If any other reader knows of similar cases, perha 
What Roland did, Oliver did. At length the two met f N ps 
in single combat, and fought for e days] be would jot it down on s post-card and sent it 


[ 


„IS.; 


7 „ s.; T. 
1 4. D % e 


H. 9. A. 
mie We 7s. H., 3s. 
on an island in the Rhine, but neither, of cours, | along. | te . Ml. Cd; Mise 2 7. e. 
gained any advantage over ‘the other, because every- A. H. e as follows: “A 1 cd pt Na ag ; Anon., Broadatairs, 10s. 6d.; Colonel H- R 
thing that Oliver did, Roland did. mine bought two Christmas ts, a rooc Couuucrap: Proceeds of Football 
Quirs right, Posrrrve, "haga s come to us when you for his fiancée, and a box o Leadicarohteta far his | thians and Bary at Queen's Ciuh, per H. W. He 25 
want a dispute settled e love settling disputes ; sister. Somchow the brooch mislaid it“. but on P. M,; H., 32.; Chief and First Class Pabiy Officers, 
it is the 98 h fondn & Your | presenting the handkerchiefs to h. ehr found | Ariadne, per J. M. Dyer, 21 10s, Isaac 4 8d 
4 ee ee I. WII four | the broooh inside the box, Ede cppcired, sp dev | arane ame Dork and roe eee 10s. ; J. F. de 
dispute, however, is quite easy not the lighten crag | lighted with it that he hadn't th b bo tell her 18.7 F. Robbtas e ! Gigi, 2. Lr. Wal 
5 you have posted a letter i: 1s not che slightest aood | NE Tot inten fon he coi iv frithid’s | woirold (Nebel), €f tas Mire. He Angus, 61 daa. 
your applying to the Post-ofhce to got it returned [ Oe not Bence tor he . e. iv Friend § rrold (Natal), 5. » Angus, 1 
to yuu before delivery, as when once the faithſul. auc has to go without her n ista: „esent— ——— . 
Post-office finds u letter in. their lettor pox, they which she doesn't like, What „ a . him to F 


won't vert ni rut it lies i do? Buy another ,, brooch for his 
. | fade oy soon as pousible, as lances are not fond 
pRB as oo. the privilege “might ‘be . the matter poss: by It will serve as a lesson to 
M v interference with the solar system. C. W. d. 
een _ 5 * letter r that in a recent 
a e in P.W. our contributor was in error in rs 
stating that the Gregorian calendar is wrong to the other day, and LE a how egg Sppro- 
extent of twenty-six scconds annually, and goes on priate some words are to their meaning.. Has it ever 


ai cane { INSURANCE. 


487 Claims already paid, inciuding one of £2,000 
ae 


ee <a 


into an able deduction to show that the Gregorian 8 9 It 3 1 
— es ay a . much | some genius had caught the sound and significance of 
Sa ewan: ko. certain meanings and put words to them. Take the 
4 wrong as we said it was—according to your reckon- | Fords “dreamy” and “slumberous,” for instance. 
ing; you may be right, on the other hand you may be | What could be more dreamy than “dreamy,” or more 
* wrong, and facts deem to point to the latter. Me elumberous than “slumberous?? The long drawn- 
ae sal you thet — : nore ar as tea Thee out first syllable of “dreamy” seems to fade away 
we can n ai a ; my. 
2 soconds (your figures) are mentioned anywhere. | e z ddunberdr , rerinds one of tho shores of 8 
P. J. P. wishes to know why the nine of diamonds is sleep man. “Jerk” is distinctly jerky, and 
called the Curse of Sootland. There “alert” is alertness itself; “crash” a “ smash”? 
2 have been many suggestions made to account for this, are entirely self-supporting, while “crack” cracks 
a the two most plausible of which are as follows: In out the meaning i means without any further 
7 F by Queen Mary, the | trouble. If any reader wishes to pass an idle hour, 
A ds t winning card. Thie game et him take a dictionary and find the hidden mean- 
75 was frequently called the Curse of land, because | ings in the words themselves 2 
* it was of ee many Scottish families, The An American contributor edel over 6 of 
other ion, which has been generally accepted | about 3,000 miles all the way from New York last 
¥ as the definition of what the curse of Scotland means, | week, with something he labelled“ * We 
is that the nine of diamonds was the card on which dered over it to find where the fun in, nd 
T Duke” ree his cruel order, after the | then the meaning flashed u. . Deb sheng 
battle of Culloden, in which the Soots Tost 2,500 men | else on the staf could solve it. We gave it to the 
? ques btful ws Fighting Editor to see what he could £ with it, but 
suggestion x ubtful, however, as Justice-Clerk after an unequal stru he retired with hone 
50 — ee “The Nine of Diamonds” | the . war. he Funny Editor, who 8 
Gun 1 rty-one years before the Battle of bee a joke with half an eye, then took it in h 


2 
B 
E= 


<i 5 tried ten years off his life over it, and colla 
RESULT OF THE “ANAGRAM” CO N 0 

7 3 ON 

A panct-cass has been sent to cach of the following: 


3 J. Donaldson, Bloomfield, Meikleri P. „N. B.; E. T. 
86 Victoria Road, Alexandra . P. 
e e . Park Ny #, Hrocde 


7 
12 New Road, L Vin 
3 Lowndes Street, ve Square, S. W.; G. 1 73 Ock- 
: kunt Grove, Bast Deiwich, B.; A. Colby, 21 Church Road, 
3 ells; J. Lewin, 18 Haren . Mark: Road, 
7 2 Come ve, Hin; V; is as follows: 
Sharpe, 71 Sheet Bagg th Meg td toy GLIMPSES OF HISTORY 
Street, Gosport; O. Hart, 2 Pine Street, 0 8 
4 20 Fer 40 Carlton D Captain John Smith had just been saved from the 
Thompacn, Church Road, B _ Berks; O. 8, Chambers, Lee Trent bs lt, * 
* 123 Medlock Street, Hulme, Manchester; M. Abraham, Boa dear,” he said, “these Indian clubs are real 
25 School Prescot; Miss M. Lewis, 44 Montpelier Road, trumpe. ‘a make it hearts.” 
5 Brighton; F. Hume, 6 Devoncroft Villas, Twickenham; W He little realised the crime he had committed in 
Bee e e Tout | All attempts must be written om  post-cards— 
ord ; attem mus 
N11 dale Mead, Bestest Ligh eg om 128 alert Road. — ones . e ie ho Tas — 
— Mre. r. deme, 861 23 unn Evrron, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
= Liverpool; W. Raistrick, 114 Garfield Road, Nottingham; H. London, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not later 
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than Thursday morning, January 26th. rr 


este. Apenell-eοο will be awarded to each person whose letter fe dealt with on thie. page, or ee augiestion for. a title ig weed. 
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The same old Toast 
in the same old Whisky 
Dewar’s | 


DEWAR’'S 
“White Label“ 


The Whisky of Connoisseurs 


hc a 


“dH Communications respecting Aavertisemonts Wödſq be Sent to the Advertisement Department, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Gffices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONOUN. W. 
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Brains 
Grow _. 
Dull 

from steady work. on : 

Ever notice the fag 


That's because you forget to use the 


Right Food 


to rebuild the daily waste of the soft grey matter. 
That's the Mission of 


made of selected elements which surely and perfectly feed and 
rebuild the delicate grey filling of the Brain. 


WHY ? 
There's a Reason 


you may be sure. You can prove the facts by a 10 days’ trial 
and can learn the reasons in detail and plainly told in the little 
book in each packet. You can have 

ees, Sharp, Money-making Brains 


on 


These family favourites are composed — They cléanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigatate the whole nerwous 25e ur r over fl i 
. testimonials. Parents recommend to 
friends ' 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


PPI OGD 
6,000,000 BOXES SOLD. ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 
sold everywhere in boxes price 1/14 (66 pills) 42/9 (168 pills. 
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What Is) Cocoa * 


Wer ee de e e dg —— —ͤ eee. e 
It actually contains, weight for weight, more flesh-forming material than many solid foods. 

Tt alo containe tho minerals essential for the pertectng of the blood, and for keeping the nervous aystom in order. 

Ite stimulating properticn resemble thoes of fan andl cafien but while tea and coffee tend to make the blood and 0 to produce gout gout and rheumatism, 


the minerals in cocoa are actually beneficial to sufferers from complaints. Cocoa is, therefore, the 

. VVV 
. uantity of delicate fat IA igestible, 

are troubled with F 85 rn — e for thowe wh: 


Su tua hs cae sowie ot eee . pata eg wie wt 


: There are many Coccas, but N a os ie a 
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